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EDITORIAL 


BALANCING ACCOUNTS 


By JOHN EVERARD DEMEYER 


S the school year draws to an end every worthwhile teacher attempts 
to strike a balance and determine, as nearly as possible, the results 


of the year’s efforts. School regulations require a definite statement 
about the progress of each child, and this statement determines his grade 
for the next year. Those who have successfully performed..the required 
work represent the profit side of our ledger and those who fail, the loss, or what 
is commonly known as the “red ink side.”’ 


We are always gratified when the profits are large, but we seldom give 
them much thought, for we expect to succeed; and the fact that we have 
done the task set for us to do is pleasing, if not significant. What concerns 
us most is our failure. The salesman who fails to get an order usually persuades 
himself that it is not hisfault. However, if he is wise, he will study the situation 


and his own relation to it, discovering that he, personally, contributed to the 
failure. 


As teachers, we are busy this month testing our pupils’ development. 
We check each child and readily state whether he is the kind of a pupil we want 
inourrooms. Along with the checking of pupils, it might be well to be merciless 
in checking ourselves. A pupil’s failure is our failure, because we started out 
to make a success of him. In the process of self-analysis we may well ask our- 
selves if we are the kind of teacher our children would choose, if given the 
choice. Young minds and hearts react readily to leadership but frequently 
rebel at coercion. Have we led our classes or have we, unconsciously perhaps, 
attempted to make them conform to our standards? Do we, as individuals, 
represent the ideals we are trying to establish in our pupils? 


We may look back over our own school days and call to mind those out- 
standing instructors whose teaching has influenced our entire lives, and whose 
influence is as strong with us to-day as when we were under their direct guid- 
ance. We need to envision the method which created and made such inspira- 
tion enduring and apply the same in our own teaching. 
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‘Unacation 


By Epwin WILDMAN 


“The town and its environs took on a different aspect. I 


in 
looked around with seeing eyes. The picture that had been in my Ns pe 
childish fancies but an indistinct blur took on structural forms. An fees nes 
eager desire grew within me to enter in and become part of the actual- 1 ER 
ities that confronted my new vision. I was conscious of the impor- FO. Me 
tance of the single block of stores on Main Street, of a certain per- 3) tio 
sonality in the candy and drug store across the way, of the varying for 

architecture of the churches—even of the distinctive features of the an 
Le graveyards that adjoined them. Of a charm about the little harness ins 
ee shop down the street, of the significance of the undertaker’s estab- SS Th 
Te lishment with its black-plumed hearse and white velvety coffin in | on at 
ia, the window; of the picturesque grist mill at the corner, with its sin 
as alluring mill-race creeping along the side of the hill and its romantic she 
Se, water-wheel, moss covered, visible from the street; of the wagon be 
jee shop and all the tools within; of the singing anvil of the forge; and ski 
1: B the big buzzing sawmill owned by Uncle Tolbert and the familiar a 
ey little settlement of houses in the neighborhood; and last of all of a 
- my father’s farm in the valley below the mill pond. far 
[ | ‘“‘A bursting desire swelled up within me to climb the ‘pinnacle,’ de 
ce) and I wanted to go over the hill and through the woods to Spring on 
Cal Mills. I wished I could go up the Cryder to its head waters; mount SiC 
7a) every load of hay I saw, and ride a horse, wade in the creek, and go de 
. es fishing in the mill pond. I wanted to see everything, go everywhere y 
fa) and do things, for it was vacation time, school was closed and I had pr 
Q| no fear on that score. cis 
ES ‘“‘What were the names of the birds, I wondered, and where did re 
oe they come from? Why were some cattle different from others? fa 
What made the water wheel go round? Why did the bees make sk 

honey? What made it rain? What made the geese go ‘quack, 

quack’? Oh, I was alive and wanted to run and jump and play and ec 

know things. I was everybody’s boy, and nobody’s boy. My re 

real uncles and kin ‘uncles’ were everywhere. I had cousins and o! 

aunts, and ‘near aunts,’ and I knew everybody and everybody knew C1 

me. I was at home, Boyhood had arrived, and all Whittesville was d 

my playhouse.” » 

—From “The Autobiography of a Minister’s Son,” unpublished. 
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New Methods in Primary Reading 


By Artuur I. Gates, Professor of Educational 


] 


T is now widely 
and correctly rec- 
ognized that the 
main objective of 

teaching in read- 
ing is to develop ac- 
curacy, facility and full- 
ness of comprehension of 
printed material. 
*Recent investigations 
have shown three addi- 
tional facts that should 
form the foundation of 
an improved method of 
instruction. These are: 
The fact thatcomprehen- 
sion in reading should 
not be narrowed to a 
single ability, but that it 
should comprise a num- 
ber of different types of 
skills or reading reac- 
tions. There are, in 
other words, many forms 
of comprehension. ‘The 
fact that training which 


Psychology, Teachers College, Columbia University 


incidental training; it 
means that they should 
be definitely and specifi- 
cally arranged for, not 
in supplementary periods 
but as an intrinsic phase 
of reading for thought 
getting. 

The main purpose of 
this article will be to ex- 
plain further and to illus- 
trate these three points. 
The existence of a con- 
siderable number of 
different types of com- 
prehension has been 
shown in several studies 
which revealed among 
pupils in all grades ° 
greater ability for cer- 
tain types than for 
others, and occasionally 
pupils limited almost ex- 
clusively to one kind of 
reading ability. In the 


develops _ satisfactorily 
one type of comprehen- 
sion does not insure the 
development of anyother 
type. Each form must be 
established by specific 
practice designed to exer- 
cise exactly that kind of 
reading reaction. The 
fact that those useful 


Dr. Gates’ research in how and why children use 
words is so well known as to need no description. 
He is the author of the “Gates List,” a study 
of words ranked consecutively from one, which has 
the highest rank, to fifteen hundred, upon a basis of 
the frequency of use and interest appeal of the words 
in primary reading. This study is in wide use in 
the preparation of reading material for the. schools. 

This article is a distinctive contribution to the 
series in modern reading methods AMERICAN CHILD- 


course of development 
from the initial lesson in 
the first grade to the 
statusof an efficient adult 
reader, a large number 
of more or less distinct 
types of comprehensions 
(the plural is used pur- 
posely) are usually ac- 
quired. A few of the 


skills,commonly grouped Hoop is publishing. 
under the phrase ‘‘word- 

mastery,’ should not be considered—as they now 
commonly are—as habits to be developed sepa- 
rately from training in comprehension, in the form 
of supplementary phonetic, flash card and other ex- 
ercises; but that, on the contrary, they should be 
developed simultaneously with and during the proc- 
ess of exercising comprehension. This does not 
mean that the word-mastery skills should be left to 


‘The investigations referred to in this article are given in greater de- 
tail in the writer’s “Improvement in Reading,”’ Macmillan Co., 1927, 
and in “‘New Methods in Primary Reading,” in press by the Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College. These two vole umes = full treat- 


ment of the topics necessarily presented in brief and fragmentary form 
in this article. 


types which are of special 
significance in the first 
grade may be suggested. 


They may be grouped under several general 
headings: 


Word comprehension. 

Phrase comprehension. 

Sentence comprehension. 

Paragraph comprehension. 

Comprehension of longer selections as units. 


It is not difficult to find in most primary 
grades children whose unit of comprehension is 
the word. They read word by word, compre- 
hending each more or less by itself. They conse- 
quently have difficulty in grasping clearly the 
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thought of the paragraph, sentence or phrase as a 
whole. Even comprehension of phrases is a 
special skill which is different from and more 
complex than word reading both in the technic of 
eye control and in the intellectual reaction of 
understanding. To grasp fully the significance of 
a sentence moreover requiresmorethanmereunder- 
standing of the constituent words and phrases; to 
comprehenda paragraph adequately demands more 
than mereapprehension of a series of sentences and 
to get the full significance of a composition compris- 
ing several paragraphs requires a type of reaction 
that transcends mere appreciation of the sub- 
stance of each of the several paragraphs. Thus 
we have a series of comprehensions which not 
only increase in complexity but also differ in 
character. 

On each level, there are many types of reading 
comprehensions. For example, paragraph com- 
prehension varies with the kind of material and 
with the purpose of the reader. If one is reading 
merely to get the main significance of a para- 
graph, one’s proficiency and satisfaction will be 
greater if one has a specific reading technic 
adaptable to easy, literary material which per- 
mits a certain amount of skimming, another for 
poetry with a pronounced rhythm, another for 
newspaper accounts read for accuracy but not 
for retention, another for precise directions, 
which may be easily remembered if correctly 
understood, another for substantial factual mate- 
rial as in a book on history, natural science and 
so on. Different purposes in reading also repre- 
sent more or less specific comprehension skills. 
Reading a paragraph to get its general signifi- 
cance, to note the emotional tone, to detect the 
main idea or topic sentence, to appraise its 
unity or its literary form, to note all details 
equally, to find only those which answer a given 
question or which bear on a special topic, to 
observe the logical outline, to use the substance, 
to anticipate what went before or what is com- 
ing next, these are samples of many more or less 
distinctive types of reading comprehension. 

Both the application of the psychological 
principles of learning and the results of a series 
of experimental studies, show that such different 
kinds of comprehension can be acquired most 
economically and surely by means of specific 
practice. While it is true that training in one 
kind of comprehension often facilitates others, it 
usually does so only in small degree and some- 
times the effect is approximately zero or even 
antagonistic. Thus, although reading to com- 
prehend the general point of an easy child’s 
story such as “The Gingerbread Boy” may 
improve similar reading of similar material con- 
siderably, it may affect the precise reading of 
directions only slightly or even unfavorably. 


CHILDHOOD 


If it is important to develop any type of com- 
prehension, it is usually necessary to provide 
carefully arranged practice in that specific kind. 

The first task, then, is to ascertain what are 
the desirable types of comprehension for each 
stage in the course of study in reading and to 
arrange the right kind and amount of experience 
in each of them. The second task is to take into 
account those principles of learning which make 
for the most enjoyable and productive activity 
during the learning process. 

For efficient and enjoyable learning, the first 

requirement is the choice of highly interesting 
and useful materials. Scientific studies are 
revealing the facts needed to make the best 
selections. It is possible now to develop all, or 
nearly all, of the important forms of compre- 
hension through the medium of materials which 
have intrinsic content value and also appeal 
strongly to children’s interests. 

Quite as important as the selection of material 
is the arrangement of the selections in a way to 
make the reading most interesting and productive 
of the special skills desired. Both of these ends 
are attained best by providing the simplest and 
most intelligible types of learning guides. By a 
learning guide is meant a device which suggests 
to the child the kind of comprehension desired 
and which enables him later to discover how well 
he has succeeded. To illustrate: Suppose that 
we wish to guide the child into the development 
of ability to read material merely to get its general 
significance. We could then take a series of 
paragraphs and follow each with a simple com- 
prehension test, as in this case: 

One day it snowed. Big white snowflakes 
fell on the ground, on the trees, and on the houses. 
Every house was white, every tree was white, and 
all the ground was white. What does the para- 
graph tell about? 

The green trees. 

Snow in winter. 

Pretty houses. 

Other types of comprehension exercises which 
suggest and test understanding of the main idea 
may be used in other passages. Other forms of 
comprehension may be similarly stimulated as 
in the following: 

Children play with it. 

It is big and brown. 

It runs and barks. 

Draw its picture and color it. 


“Moo! Moo!” said the cow one morning. 

“T am the best of all the animals on the farm. 
I give good milk for the children’s breakfast. 
They like me best of all.”’ 

The cow thought she was the best animal on 
the farm because she 
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The grocery man had a black cat. He loved 
his cat. One day a lady brought a big dog into 
the store. The cat raised her back and said 
“Psst”? to the dog. The dog did not like that 
and he sprang at the cat. 

Put an X by the line that tells what hap- 
pened next. 

They let the cat and the dog fight. 

The cat went to sleep. 

The grocery man saved his cat. 


Thus far each desirable kind of comprehension, 
guidance, stimulus and appraisal may be provided. 
It is highly important that these means be 
carefully organized to carry the learner forward 
to higher levels of ability, that they be adjustable 
to individual differences, and that they throw as 
much as is safe and fruitful upon the child’s own 
initiative. In this connection, it should be said 
that pupils should be provided with abundant 
materials and opportunity for free and uninter- 
rupted, but properly facilitated, reading for 
enjoyment and information. 

Free, uninterrupted and properly facilitated 
reading! By free reading, we mean that the 
pupil be permitted to read materials according 
to his own fancy without any restrictions. By 
uninterrupted, we mean the opposite ‘of the sys- 
tem now considerably in vogue in which, espe- 
cially in the beginning of the primary grades, the 
reading of the stories in the “Reader” is made 
the occasion for testing and instructing the pupil. 
The teacher often tells all about the story before 
the pupils begin to read; and after they have 
begun, she may dissect this or that paragraph; 
she may emphasize the shape or phonetic char- 
acter of this or that word; she may have one 
pupil read a section aloud while others follow; 
she may ask them to memorize one passage and 
write another; she may stop to explain this or 
that context. Instead of using the book for 
dissection and instruction—which is more likely 
to dull than to brighten interest—it should be 
used as a means of really independent reading 
for enjoyment. But, in order to make this 
reading free and uninterrupted, it is necessary 
to facilitate it by reducing the difficulties to 
some degree before it is undertaken. This may 
be done by means of preparatory work with 
some of the new words and on some of the types 
of comprehension to be used. 

This preparatory work may be arranged in a 
“Work-Book,” which is a carefully organized 
and integrated series of reading activities. It 
contains those reading activities, aside from free 
reading of stories, which are of defensible impor- 
tance in themselves. It puts reading to many 


practical purposes, such as reading as a means of 
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learning to use materials, scissors, crayons, and 
clay, to play games, make posters, booklets, 
illustrate episodes, carry out directions, find 
and use various types of information and so on. 
It leads toward reading of activities which make 
the whole process more varied and interesting. 
It provides simultaneously motivated experiences 
in thinking, interpreting, planning, drawing, 
coloring, decorating, arranging illustrations, writ- 
ing, composing and other useful tasks. By 
means of such activities and projects, the pupil 
masters the words and the reading skills which 
enable him to read with freedom and enjoy- 
ment materials which are designed to be read 
in that manner. In the free reading are intro- 
duced, of course, entirely new ideas; the particu- 
lar sentences, paragraphs, episodes, ideas are 
not hashed over from the preparatory work. In 
the free reading, too, are introduced just enough 
new words to exercise the pupil’s growing ability 
to “guess”? them from the context without undue 
hesitation and difficulty, and sufficient variations 
in type of comprehension to stimulate the pupil’s 
inner resourcefulness without distracting atten- 
tion from the content or leading to distortion of 
interpretation. As ability increases with experi- 
ence, the preparation for free reading becomes 
less. At every step the pupil is given only the 
help needed to enable him really to read enjoyably 
and comprehend fully, and to prevent the prac- 
ticing of errors. 


In order to achieve economically the main 
objective of reading, namely, the development of 
fluency, accuracy and fullness in several different 
types of comprehension, a number of skills, often 
termed “mechanical” or ‘“word-mastery” and 
“perceptive” skills, are required. These may be 
grouped under three general types of ability. 

The ability to learn new words effectively and 
quickly, reacting vigorously to all new words in 
such a way as to observe their most significant 
characteristics and thus make it possible to 
recognize them later without confusing them with 
others. 

The ability to attack unfamiliar words encoun- 
tered during the tasks of reading for comprehen- 
sion words, phrases, sentences or paragraphs 
in such a way that recognition may be quickly 
achieved with the minimum interference with 
thought getting. 

The ability to perceive familiar words with 
great speed and accuracy in order to make possi- 
ble rapid reading in which the task of word 
recognition will not hamper comprehension. 

Experimental studies have shown that all 
three of these skills depend considerably upon: 
ability to observe quickly and accurately the gen- 
eral configuration of a word, ability to observe 
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at the same time some of the common and distinc- 
tive visual elements of words, and ability to take 
the fullest advantage simultaneously of any avail- 
able context clues to the meaning of the word. 

Most current systems in reading seek to achieve 
these skills through supplementary drill and 
phonetics, flash cards and other devices. One 
deficiency of these methods is that they depend 
too much on the transfer of the skill from the 
supplementary training situation to real reading. 
Pupils often learn the phonetic elements in 
isolation but cannot ‘carry over” the habits of 
using them to the normal reading situation. A 
second deficiency is the amount of time spent in 
sheer word-analysis activities which do not 
simultaneously exercise any desirable type of 
reading comprehension. The third defect is 
that these separate drills do not exercise the 
most important act of using word-form clues 
and context or meaning clues at one and the same 
time. 

Theoretical psychology and recent investiga- 
tions both indicate that the most fruitful method 
of developing the word mastery and perceptive 
skills is to make the training for them not intrin- 
sic to and separate from but fused with the 
activities of comprehending the thought. We 
should, as suggested above, first determine what 
types of comprehension are to be developed and 
then set about making the word-mastery train- 
ing an intrinsic phase of this work without 
altering its character or reducing its usefulness 
for the original purpose of developing compre- 
hension. If this can be done we need not worry 
about the doubtful possibilities of transfer since 
the skills are developed in the very setting in 
which they are to act. There is no separation 
of the ‘‘mechanical”’ and the “‘thought getting” 
training. No extra time is required for supple- 
mentary drills. The various skills are directly 
trained to work together simultaneously. The 
writer has termed such a method the intrinsic 
method since the training in word-mastery is 
made an inherent phase of the regular training 
in comprehension. 

Only a few illustrations of this method can be 
given here without discussion of many related 
problems of importance. Suppose, for example, 
that it is found that reading of directions to color 
an outline drawing is desirable for its own sake, 
in the first grade. It is then possible to make up 
directions which contain words, already studied 
by the child and no others, that have common 
visual elements, and are therefore likely to be 
confused, as : 

Color the hat brown. 

Color the cat black. 

Color the mat blue. 

Or, following a paragraph may be placed com- 


prehension questions or exercises of any one of 
the following types: 
The best title for the story is: 
The Big Cat. 
The Bad Cat. 
The Big Hat. 
The cat in the story was—mad, bad, sad. 


Peggy said the cat was bad. 
Peggy said the cat was sad. 


The point is that words with common and 
distinctive elements may be used in such exer- 
cises—without modifying the other character- 
istics of the exercise in the least—in such a way 
as to throw their general configuration and 
particular elements into relief, to require com- 
parison and selection, and thus gradually to 
develop increased clearness of perception and 
familiarity with common elements. Note espe- 
cially in these cases that the pupil, in order to make 
a correct choice, must have in mind the context 
of the paragraph just read and the meaning of 
the phrase or sentence he is now reading. Thus 
he must utilize at the same time the word-form 
and the context clues. 

Certain investigations have shown the value 
of such intrinsic devices. They have shown, in 
fact, that marked word-mastery skill can be 
achieved when such devices, properly arranged 
in a developmental order, are used in only a 
small portion of the total amount of material 
required for training the important phases of 
comprehension. Compared to the conventional 
phonetic drill, these activities appear to be far 
more interesting as well as more productive of 
the integrated skills desired. 

Recent studies, then, suggest that all of the 
word-mastery and other mechanical skills may 
be most enconomically developed, not in special, 
formal, supplementary drills, but as intrinsic 
aspects of reading for thought getting. Recent 
investigations show the need also of providing a 
well-rounded program of training in many useful 
types of comprehension. Although the mere 
reading of stories is inadequate, children should be 
provided with an abundance of material which 
they may really read freely for enjoyment 
without being interrupted or instructed during 
the process. Certain investigations have shown 
that when adequate preparation, itself specifi- 
cally useful, is made for free reading, children 
are likely to do more reading and get more 
profit and enjoyment from it than when they are 
given no systematic assistance or when the 
teaching is done chiefly in the “free” reading 
period. In sum, recent studies show the need 


of a far more varied and more carefully organized 
and integrated program in primary reading than 
those methods now in common use. 
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The English School Journey 


Ey GeorGceE G. Lewis, F. G. S., Headmaster Ellerslie Road School, Londcn 


A GEOGRAPHY LESSON ON CLIFFS. ON THE SCHOOL JOURNEY, 


noon’s visit to the 
Tower or the Abbey or 
the zoo; not even a day’s 
expedition to the sea, 
though this may involve 
a journey of sixty miles. 
Our Board of Education 
terms these “ educational 
visits’’ and the half-day 
visits are a common ex- 
perience. The school 
journey proper trans- 
ports a party of children 
to an entirely new region, 
and lasts a week or a 
fortnight. At least two 
teachers must accompany 
the party, and they must 
carry out a definite ed- 
ucational program. This 
is generally outlined in 
some detail in a hand- 


made guidebook, printed by the teacher by 
hektograph, and a copy is supplied to each 
child before the journey starts. 


HE school journey is a distinguishing 
feature of London education and excites 
the interest of all visitors from abroad. 
What is a school journey? Not an after- began to take a share and now girls’ journeys are 


THE TEACHER OFTEN STANDS BEHIND HIS CLASS. 


by London teachers. 


Geography is no longer an isolated sub- 
ject but takes its place among the social 
sciences in which learning proceeds through 
doing, and a study of men in relation to 
re-molding the earth supersedes that of 
boundaries. 

Mr..Lewis is a leader in the English 
“School Journey’? movement which is devel- 
oping a new word in geography. After he 
had been successful with large groups of 
public school children he lectured about the 
idea at Oxford. We are fortunate in pub- 
lishing his article as the first in a series on 
progressive methods in making geography a 
contact study. We shall not all beable to 
take a school journey of length, but the 
plan is applicable to any local environs. of 
human interest. 


The earliest school journeys were undertaken 
by men, and most of the pioneering has been done 
During the war the women 


as common as boys’. The 
masculine ‘“‘he”’ in this 
article must therefore be 
taken to include the fem- 
inine ‘‘she.”” The mixed 
schools of London find no 
difficulty whatever in 
taking girls and_ boys 
away together with a 
mixed staff. The extent 
of the movement can be 
judged from the fact that 
school journeys were 
taken from over five hun- 
dred London schools last 
year. 

The school journey is 
then a teacher’s move- 
ment. No scientific ped- 
agogue appeared preach- 
ing a new doctrine. In 
1896 a young teacher was 


“chipped” by a colleague about his fondness for 
Saturday excursions with his scholars. 
don’t you take them for a week?” he was asked. 


“Why 
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“Why not?” thought the young enthusiast, and 
the same year he took twenty boys aged twelve to 
fourteen years for a week in the Malvern Hills. 
This was the first London school journey. Very 
slowly other teachers were attracted by the idea 
and followed suit in their holidays. Only after 
much pioneering in holiday time did the Board of 
Education allow the thing to be done in school 
time. The teachers formed a School Journey 
Association, now three thousand strong, and 
fought unceasingly for increased privileges. At 
one time it was feared that the medical depart- 
ment would appropriate the movement for deli- 
cate children; at another time school inspectors 
threatened to confine it to narrow lines. But the 
enthusiasm of the teachers carried them through, 
and the school journey today is a: teacher planned, 
developed and managed institution. As a result 
there is no standardization, but a wealth of vari- 
ety, and an endless field of experiment open to our 
young teachers. It has been called the vitamine 
of education, not at all inaptly. It is not a sub- 
ject, not altogether a method, but a powerful 
leaven. 

Perhaps one of the chief joys of the school jour- 
ney is the fact that it calls for so much sacrifice. 
Quite a lot of people are drawn into close co-opera- 
tion and asked to give up something in order to 
ensure its success. Parents have to pay the 
whole of the cost unless they are very poor, when 
they may be assisted. The equipment of the 
child is an additional and serious burden to a 
poor parent. The children are encouraged to 
forego sweets and cinema to contribute their 
share. In any case they will want pocket money. 
The assistant teachers who go in charge have to 
pay a good proportion of their expenses and be in 
loco parentis the whole time. The school journey 
is a twenty-four hour job and brings no 
respite on Saturday or on Sunday. The 
head teacher is not allowed to lead the 
party. If he decides to have a journey, 
he must carry on the school with a de- 
pleted staff, and undertake a pile of 
additional clerical work. He will prob- 
ably pay a week-end visit, entirely at 
his own expense, to see how things 
are getting on and to lend a helping 
hand. The managers of the school will 
be dunned for subscriptions to help 
needy children. The education author- 
ities make a small grant to assist 
the very poorest schools. We have 
managed to coax a little more out 
of them every year. The railway 
companies are very good. They 
charge only quarter fares, about three- 
quarters of a cent per mile, and 
allow a student of sixteen years to be 


called a child. Teachers travel at half fare. In 
the locality visited one generally makes numerous 
friends and secures valuable privileges. It sill be 
evident that the school journey cannot hide its 
head under a bushel, and with so many people all 
giving up something and working together, the 
friendliest feelings between teachers, children and 
the public are produced. 

Why do we do it? The work is quite volun- 
tary; no pressure is applied either to head or 
assistant teacher. It is hard to give any one 
zeason. We certainly do not anticipate a holiday, 
though that is sometimes imputed to us even now. 
There are a dozen reasons, and the joy to the 
teacher is that he can have his own particular and 
peculiar reason. The teacher knows that he can 
for a fortnight work out his own educational 
ideas, experiment to his heart’s content, give the 
children a rattling good time, and see pale town 
faces turn brown. The teacher in an East End 
slum school may well give the health reason—suit- 
able and ample food, fresh air, sea or sun bath- 
ing, and a chance of starting good habits. In this 


case the educational work will be largely physical * 


training. Most of us however have the child’s 
mind primarily in view and it is this which distin- 
guishes our school journeys from those excellent 
institutions, the Scouts’ Camp and Children’s 
Country Holiday Homes. We try to take the 
pupils to see new life and new things. The Lon- 
don child rarely sees the sea or a farm and never a 
mountain or a waterfall or a coal mine. The 
village children profit educationally by a visit to 
London. Educationalists outside the movement 


estimate that a fortnight’s school journey is worth 
three months in the classroom. 

In planning a journey the teacher is naturally 
influenced by his own particular bias. The 
history man will select a place like Chepstow on 


STUDYING NATURE AT ABBOTSBURY SWANNERY 
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the Wye, which possesses an ideal castle for 
teaching purposes. Near at hand are the ruins 
of Tintern Abbey and the foundations of a Roman 
Camp. The history lessons of the previous term 
will deal specially with the Roman occupation, 
Norman barons and the feudal system, with 
monastic life and influence, so that the actual 
visit will be a corner stone that binds the whole 
into a lasting edifice. Geography is taught more 
easily out of doors. The London child’s igno- 
rance of hillsand streams will be fully corrected at 
a spot like Abergavenny on the Welsh border. 
Here they are in an amphitheatre of hills nearly 
two thousand feet high, with streams, valleys and 
waterfalls on every hand. A short excursion 
takes them to the Welsh coal fields where they 
may visit a mine, collect coal fossils, and see 
molten iron. More important still they will 
meet the miner and iron worker and hear the 
Welsh language. Some hospitable squire or 
farmer is certain to show them his cows, sheep and 
pigs, and very probably give them tea. This is 
the way to teach a town child geography. 

* Literature may be lived for the period of the 
journey. To obtain a Shakespearean background 
many teachers long to visit Stratford-on-Avon, 
but it is easier to settle down in Beaconsfield where 
the great Burke is buried. Close at hand is the 
world famous Jordans where Quaker’ Penn lies 
peacefully; and the barn said to be built of May- 
flower timber. Just beyond is the cottage which 
sheltered the blind Milton when he wrote his 
‘Paradise Regained.”’ 

An art teacher may spend most of the week in 
teaching his children to sketch or paint clouds, 
trees, landscapes or old buildings. Some nature 
study is planned by all London teachers who go 
to the sea or country. You cannot ignore nature 


WE LEARN HOW THE SEA CUTS IN LIKE A HORIZONTAL SAW 
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when you take children away from the town. 
Instead of observing germination on blotting 
paper, the structure of flowers for pollination, or 
the growth of the tadpole, the children study the 
plants and animals in their natural homes. 
Nature study on a journey is not so much the end 
of a series of lessons, as the foundation of others 
to follow in the classroom. It should be under- 
stood that though the organizer gives his own pet 
subject some prominence, a certain amount of 
geography, history, literature, art or nature study 
is linked with it. 

A survey of certain pages of our guidebooks 
may be of interest in showing our goals and 
organization. The first two pages for an excur- 
sion to Lyme Regis read as follows: 


Aims. 

To make children realize that ‘ 
real pal outside the schoolroom. 

To foster habits of unselfishness and self-reli- 
ance. 

To induce a thirst for further knowledge by 
endeavoring to widen the outlook of the child 
mind. 

To make a direct appeal by an appreciation 
of the beauty, grandeur and magnificence of the 
local scenery. 

To study the conditions under which other 
people live. 

To study history, geography, literature and art 
by visiting the actual places concerned. cy 

To gain health and vigor by a week’s stay at 
the seaside. 


To cultivate a taste for natural pleasures and 
pursuits. 
To learn how to spend a holiday intelligently 
and happliy. 
“T must go down to the sea again, 
To the lonely sea and the sky 
And all I ask is a tall ship 
And a sail to steer her by.” 


‘“Teacher’’ is a 


What to Take. 


‘ { To be packed in a basket or bag: 

Change of clothes in case of wet. 

Extra stockings and underclothing. 

Night attire and slippers or rubber 
shoes. 

Brush and comb, boot brush, tooth- 
brush and paste. 

Towel and soap. 

Overcoat or mackintosh. 


To be carried in school bag: 
Notebook, drawing book and pencil. 
Guidebook. 
Substantial lunch to last until dinner 
at five P. M. 
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Notes. 

Only school hats or caps may be worn. 

It is hoped that all boys and girls will wear the 
school uniform. 

If a child goes hatless he must be recognized by 
his school jersey and badge. 

Paper parcels will not be allowed. 

Do not bring articles which are not necessary. 
You may have to carry your luggage sometimes. 

No umbrellas allowed. 

Do not be late. Travel light and water-tight. 


From this preliminary advice which makes the 
journey possible for quite a large number of chil- 
dren, we may quote from the guidebook entitled 
‘Westward Ho” which outlines the self-activity of 
the journey and its teaching background. One 
page lists ‘‘Our Party” for purposes of identifica- 
tion. Another early page marked “Private” 
reads thus: 


“My dear Kiddie: 

“There will be fifty-six of you to four of us—four- 
teen to one—and it scarcely seems fair. We shall 
do our share though. During the day we shall 
watch your work and your play, your laughter and 
perhaps your tears. When you go to sleep we 
shall still be awake thinking of the morrow. But 
when you wake we shall have to awaken too. 
Now what can you do to help us and be a credit to 
yourselves? 

‘“‘Remember your badge. In the open, the house, 
the shop, at meals, while doing duty or enjoying 
freedom, and in the society of old and new friends, 
let it be the badge of friendship and honor. 

“Be ready. Let every road, wood, meadow 
and shore be a new film to your ready eyes. 
Study the different characters you meet and listen 
intently to each note or song that enlivens the day. 

‘Lastly, make useofus. Come to us with your 
questions. Let us share your joys and help you 
in your troubles. Give us your full confidence 
and invite ours.” 


A timetable children can read and follow comes 
next, entitled: 


Our Plan of Action. 
Thursday, June third. 

Assemble at Shepherds Bush Station. 
to Paddington. 

Paddington to Bideford, via Reading, Newbury, 
Westbury, Taunton, Dulverton and Barn- 
staple. 

Establish ourselves at Headquarters. 

Explore Bideford. 


Train 


Friday, June fourth. 
To Barnstaple by street railway. 
A Market Day. 
The Parish Church and Old Grammar School. 
The Bridge, Quay and Parade. 
Have you been good? Then wemay.... 
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Saturday, June fifth. 
By charabanc to Clovelly. 
The road to Cornwall, skirting Bideford Bay 
and rising to 700 feet. 
Wander down “Up-along”’ to the sea. 
Rocks. 
Sketching. 


Monday, June seventh. 
Westward-Ho! 
By road through Northam. 
The unique Pebble Ridge and its story. 
A submerged forest. 
“Stalky” and Kipling. 
A collection and classification of animal, vege- 
table and mineral specimens from the shore. 


Tuesday, June eighth. 
A river-side walk to Appledore. 
Specimens of leaves from the woods. 
A geographical survey; river—mouth, bar, 
channel, bay and tides. 
Sketching. 
What? Still good! Well, once again... . 


Wednesday, June ninth. 

A day inland. 

To Torrington by street railway. 

A river’s course and scenery. 

Study of a small country town. 

A collection of wild flowers from meadow and 
hedge row. 

Sketching. 


Thursday, June tenth. 
Home. 


A story of the journey and a map follow in the 
guidebook that the journey may be begun with 
open eyes. Then comes a story of an English 
town. 

“Of Bideford in Devon’’ 

“Thereisa subtle atmosphere that distinguishes 
the town of Bideford. The historic and wonder- 
ful bridge leading towards Broad Quay, the 
cobbled and hilly streets many of them leading 
down to the River Torridge, the variety of 
scenery afforded’ by wooded hills and grassy 
slopes, the winding river and the delicious air, 
give quite an old-world charm to the place. 
From Roman days a very important highway 
from Cornwall through Devon into Somerset 
has been ‘By-the-ford’ which is now replaced by 
a bridge dividing the main part of the town from 
East-the-Water. To combat the fierce tides 
twenty-four spans all differently designed make 
up the Bridge. 

“Two names will be remembered in connection 
with the town. Granville has been honored there 
for 700 years and Kingsley for 50 years. The 
former family fought brilliantly for town and 
country, and the latter revived the memory of 
the ancient town. Bideford obtained a charter of 


incorporation in 1574, before which it figured 
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prominently in English history. With a Roman 
road, as the birthplace of William the Con- 
queror’s wife, and the recipient of a charter from 
Henry III to hold fairs and a weekly Tuesday 
market, the town was important and contented— 
and slept for two hundred years. Sir Richard’s 
charter from Elizabeth, however, awakened the 
town and a brisk trade was started with the New 
World. Bideford flourished until the wars in the 
reign of Queen Anne, when the merchants in the 
district lost heavily. 

‘The woolen industry has disappeared. Ship- 
ping and its allied industries keep the town busy, 
while the market near the parish house of Saint 
Mark’s is still a regular Tuesday feature with 
cattle, provisions and farm produce.”’ 

This page is followed by a map of the town of 
Bideford showing the points of interest the chil- 
dren will visit and accompanied by a rhymed key 
for reading it: 


‘“‘A is a statue to Kingsley, whose fame 
Will ever be coupled with Bideford’s name. 
’ B is the Technical School of the town 

Where sleeves are turned up and the slacker 
turned down. 

C is a landmark, Bath House in the Strand. 

While at D the more modern Assembly Rooms 
stand. 

To E, F, L, R Nonconformists repair, 

The sorrows and joys of their labors to share. 

The fire station G is a bit out of date— 

A motor is better and seldom is late. 

H is a letter we always should sound, 

Especially here where the rector is found. 

J isa school; there’s another at M. 

You'll know if you get within hearing of them. 

K is the market you all have to seek 

And explore by yourselves the third day of the 
week. 

N isn’t there so we turn toward O, 

Our home for a week while .we’re bound West- 
ward-Ho. 

A threefold importance is vested in P, 

Municipal Building, Museum you'll see, 

And Library, all of them easy to view; 

But tread very softly when coming to Q, 

The station where P. C.’s foregather each day 

To question the lawless and hear what they say. 

The last of the letters is easy to guess 

For Bideford Station is featured by 8.” 


A rock map of the Bideford area takes these 
young explorers into the pages of physical geog- 
raphy and there are directions for things to do: 

‘There will be plenty of work for the hammer. 
Try and get the following specimens: sandstones, 
grits and conglomerates of various kinds. Shales; 
these are soft, hardened mud beds and often 
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contain fossils. Slate-rock with quartz veins. 
Culm; the Devonshire coal, fine, smutty powdering 
coal also used for black paint. A few typical 
pebbles, no two alike; in particular try to get 
some sandstone pebbles that contain plant petri- 
factions. Samples of sand from any of the shores 
visited.” 

One of the most appealing parts of this guide- 
book is its description of villagesthe children will see. 

“A charming walk of three and one half-miles 
by the river through narrow lanes and lovely 
woods leads to Kingsley’s little white fishing 
village of Appledore with delicious opportunity 
for the artist almost every step of the way. The 
streets of Appledore slope down to the quaint 
quay which is generally occupied with small craft. 
There is a very extensive fishing industry and 
quite a number of people are employed in the 
shipbuilding and repairing yards. There has 
been a big improvement in the arrangements for 
welcoming visitors since the development of 
motor traffic. 

“There isalong cobbled street in Old Appledore 
that leads past the Lifeboat House to an open 
space that commands a wonderfully fine view of 
the river and the open sea. Braunton, Burrows 
and Saunton Sands form the opposite shore and 
they merge into the distant heights of North 
Devon, rising to 650 feet in the west, while the 
more northern peaks are barely short of 1,000 feet. 
Braunton lighthouse on a strip of land between 
the two rivers is the center of this picture stretch- 
ing from Lundy Island to Instow. The light 
shows a gleam every thirty seconds at night with 
a fixed red light low down if there is less than 
fifteen feet of water over the bar. A small coast- 
ing steamer is thus warned at night, and by day 
a red ball is hoisted at a similar state of the tide.”’ 

And the “Village like a Waterfall,’ Clovelly! 

“The visitor who comes by road to Clovelly 
turns north and dips down sharply to meet the 
winding and wooded way that in very subtle 
fashion leads to the top of ‘Up-Along,’ the name 
given to the one, long maze-like street that con- 
stitutes the unique village of Clovelly. Origi- 
nally a stream ran down this street which starts 
from the top with a series of wide cobble-paved 
steps. It winds its way down to the sea, with 
nothing but haphazard beauty all the way, a 
new delight at every crazy twist, and charm 
and color and line at all corners. Each house is 
an important feature of your nearest picture, for 
it has a design and tint of its own. Flowers of 
great beauty adorn the walls and gardens. The 


donkey is a very important member of the com- 
munity and makes the day easy for the tired 
visitor.” 

The guidebook has directions for sketching 
landseapes, towers and groups of buildings with 
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mimeographed examples. Its last pages are the 
climax of the excursion: (See table below) 

The child reaps a rich knowledge harvest in a 
fortnight’s school journey. But that is not the 
thing which strikes the teacher most on the return 
from his first adventure. What surprises him 
beyond measure is the insight he has gained into 
the character of each child. A new understand- 
ing, and in most cases a lasting friendship, is 
born. ‘The mischievous rascal who drives us to 
distraction in the classroom, usually proves to be 
an unselfish, cheery pal when released from the 
desk, and the chances are that he will strive his 
hardest to hold the new-born regard and friend- 
ship of his teacher. On the other hand, the very 
smug pupil who never does wrong in school may 
be revealed as a selfish little egotist, who requires 
different handling on the return to school. Most 
girls and boys are better girls and boys after a 
school journey with their teacher. 

The subnormal child often receives that “knock 
on the head” which awakens his consciousness and 
sets him well on the way to sure, if slow, progress. 
I have in mind a little fellow who at eight and a 
half years could not read a word and who would 
barely say more than “yes” or ‘no’ when 
spoken to. I induced his mother to let him 
accompany us to Chepstow. On the third day 
we climbed the steep slope of the Wyndcliff over- 
looking the Wye valley. Here he electrified us 
by saying ‘‘Mr. Lewis, can’t you see a lot up 
here?” Shortly afterwards he came _ rushing 
up to me. ‘Come up here; you can see ever so 
much more!” 


MARKS AND 


INITIA- 
TIVE 


You have been] 
taken to a fresh dis- 
trict, shown some- 
thing new, and told 
of some strange or 
thrilling incident 
today. 


Have you been 
kind to the name of 
Ellerslie today ? 


Was your ap- 
pearance good 
enough to fit your 
badge? 

Now what have 
you, or you and a 
companion, ex- 
plored, seen or 
found out for your- 
selves. Mon. 


Do you feel that 
Devon sensed your 
best value and your 
truest courtesy ? 


Were you out to 
do everything to 
help and brighten 
the party? 


Have a short 
written note of it 
ready every day 
and your initiative 
mark can then be 
judged and put in 
the next column. 


Have you en- 
deavored ? 


By these points 
will your Hall Mark 
be judged. 


On the last day of the week we visited the large 
city of Cardiff and on lining the party up to count 
them we found him missing. Frantic search was 
made and he was discovered emerging from a big 
jeweler’s shop in the main street. I asked: 

‘‘Where have you been, you naughty boy?”’ 

“T went in to buy my mother a brooch, but 
they are too dear!” 

The troublesome boy, the subnormal, the only 
child of his mother, benefit particularly. 

I conclude by giving a page from a guidebook 
for children from seven to eleven years, summariz- 
ing for child, parent and others our aims: 


Why We Are Going. 
So that we can: 

Understand each other better then we can in 
school. 

Learn to be real pals. 

See things which cannot be seen in London. 

Visit historic places and try to make history live. 

Understand that many things can be learned in 
the open air. 

Learn a little of the language of flowers and the 
song of birds. 

Enjoy the sea breezes and get strong. 

Learn how to spend a holiday in a cheap and 
sensible way. 

Collect specimens which cannot be found near 
school. 


Show that we can manage without mother 
sometimes. 


‘And, you’ll be a man, my son!’—Kipling. 


REMARKS 


You have just 
made a sketch. It 
may be a simple 
one, or a beautiful 
affair—but, is it la- 
beled? Does it tell 
anything? 


Can you see? 
Can you hear? 
Can you smell? 
Can you feel ? 


Of course you 
Of course your can. 
book will have 
sketches that you 
have been told to 
make. Have you 
any others? That 
cottage, eh? The 
old boat or boat- 
man—see ! 


But do you? 


If you do, then 
you will score in 
our test matches. Mon. 


Now you know 
how to score. 
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‘The Summer Institute of 


Kuthenics at Vassar College 


By Frank Howarp Ricuarrson, A.B., M.D., F.A.C.P. 


~ HE fundamental idea underlying the Sum- 
mer Institute of Euthenics held for the 
past two summers by the Department of 
Euthenics of Vassar College, is so simple 
that one wonders that is was not thought 
of long ago. Most prospective parents never 
begin preparing themselves for the job of parent- 
hood. Some few, tragically few in proportion, 
take normal courses or read books and magazine 
articles before they become parents. Here, how- 
ever, on Vassar’s beautiful campus, the theory and 


_ practice of this greatest profession in the world are 


carried on hand in hand; and what is learned in 
lecture hall, recitation room, or laboratory is at 
once put into use before it has time to “get cold.”’ 

There are two classes of matriculants, parents 
with children, and children with parents, the 
only requirement in this respect being that they 
must come properly matched up. In other words, 
parents who register may enter their children in a 
perfectly appointed, beautifully equipped modern 
nursery school for the whole period of their 
study. The obvious advantage of this is that the 
parents are thus left free a large portion of the day 
for their scholastic work, an arrangement which 
would otherwise be 
manifestly impos- 
sible for the mother 
of young children. 
What is of far 
greater value is the 
fact that the chil- 
dren are under the 
vareful oversight 
and constant ob- 
servant study of a 
trained nutritionist, 
a psychologist and 
a physician, in addi- 
tion to the ordinary 
teaching force of an 
up-to-date school 
for children of the 
runabout age. Best 
of all, perhaps, is 
the opportunity 
thus afforded for 
parents to put into 
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practice, by the time honored principle of learn- 
ing by doing, the teaching that they are receiv- 
ing each day at the hands of a group of resident 
instructors and visiting lecturers who make up 
the faculty of the Euthenics Institute. Without 
going into a list of these, it may be said that the 
foremost authorities in the comparatively recent 
field of parental education have been rounded up 
by Miss MacLeod, director of the recently estab- 
lished Division of Euthenies at Vassar College. 
The fact that what they offer is so soon to be 
tested in actual practice by their students, trained 
men and women from a dozen colleges, insures 
that their offering shall be the very best that 
they have to give. And the student caucus at 
the end of each summer’s session evaluates very 
frankly the worth of each instructor’s contribu- 
tion in terms of its practical application to solving 
the problems of parenthood. 

In addition to the subjects that one might 
expect to see included in the curriculum, there are 
a number of rather interesting, not to say sur- 
prising, features. One is the study of each parent, 
as well as of each child, by the psychologist in 
residence during the entire period of the course. 
Toward the end of 
the summer, an in- 
terview is arranged 
between each par- 
ent and the visit- 
ing consulting psy- 
chologist, who is 
thus enabled to 
check up the paren- 
tal faults that have 
been found to oper- 
ate unfavorably in 
the development of 
the children, as 
shown by the sum- 
mer’s study under 
the various experts 
who have come into 
contact with them. 
This sometimes 
means a painful ses- 
sion for the over- 
solicitous mother of 
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an only child; it may be an eye-opening crisis 
in the parental life of an overbearing father; it 
may shake the self-assured confidence of a too- 
certain nursery governess or teacher, for upon 
certain conditions all three of these classes of folk 
who deal with children may be admitted to the 
Institute. 

The father’s contribution is specially stressed 
by some of the lecturers. It may be remem- 
bered that Professor Earl Barnes, whose wise and 
thoughtful teaching has meant so much to par- 
ents and students the country over, said years 
ago that he was not particularly impressed by 
the spread of co-education, as evidenced by the 
number of men’s colleges that were opening their 
doors to women. He would be profoundly stirred, 
however, if ever it were announced that Vassar 
College had admitted men! This cloister-shaking 
event is taking place in the Euthenics Institute, 
and arouses no feeling of unconventionality. 

A little detail about the outstanding feature of 
the Institute, the provision of an actual working 
model of what a liberal, progressive school can 
be, with the children of the matriculants as pupils, 
may be of interest. This is the growth of the 
school, rendered inevitable by the success of 
the Institute. The Preschool Group of the 
first summer, children eighteen months to four 
years of age, has been continued; but the demon- 
stration was broadened last year by the creation 
of a Progressive Education Group, children from 
four and a half to nine years. 

The Preschool Group was directed by Miss 
Flora Thurston, graduate student at Teachers 
College, Columbia University. While these chil- 


CHOOSING THEIR OWN MATERIALS FOR CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITY 


dren spent the whole day in the nursery school, 
they were with their mothers at night, in a section 
of the dormitory reserved for this purpose. This 
does not mean that the mothers were thereby 
debarred from participation in the evening lec- 
tures and conferences; an attendant was on duty 
during the evening after the children were asleep. 
In addition to this association, an hour a day and 
all day Sunday was spent by the children with 
their mothers. A schedule for this group will 
show what was done with the day, and may be 
suggestive to others with a similar problem: 


7:15 Orange juice. 

7:30 Breakfast. 

8:00— 8:30 Bathroom. 

8:30- 9:15 Play. 

9:15— 9:40 Bathroom. 

9:40-10:00 Play, outdoors. 
10:00-10:10 Milk. 
10:10—-10:30 Music, in groups. 
10:30—11:00 Bathroom. 
11:00—11:30 Rest. 
11:30—12:15 Lunch. 
12:15-12:30 Bathroom. 
12:30— 2:30 Naps. 

2:30— 3:00 Bathroom. Milk. 
3:00— 4:30 Children with mothers. 
4:30— 5:15 Play, outdoors. 
5— 5:45 Bathroom. 
6:10 Supper. 
0— 6:20 Play on porch. 
0— 6:30 Mothers take children home. 
5- 9:15 Supervision of sleep by teachers. 


improvement in appetite evinced by these 
children was so marked 
as to be almost phe- 
nomenal, in view of the 
reports given by some 
of themothers. Equally 
striking was the cure of 
constipation, which 
was completely done 
away with by the 
healthful regimen ob- 
served. Posture also 
showed marked im- 
provement, general 
muscle tone and mus- 
cular co-ordination be- 
ing improved right 
down the line. 
TheProgressiveSchool 
Group, thirty-six in 
registration, was under 
the direction of Miss 
Rachel Erwin, head 
of Winbrook School, 
White Plains, New 
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York. The main lines of activity for the school 
consisted in rhythm and music appreciation, art 
and handwork, organized games, swimming, pos- 
ture work, nature study in the field and in mu- 
seum; original stories and poems, and astory hour. 
The location of the school in the college gymna- 
sium, with its door opening directly upon a grove 
of pine trees on the beautiful Vassar campus, 
made the singing, dramatizing of stories, and 
dancing barefoot rhythms an easy and natural 
change from the work indoors. The school or- 
chestra and chorus thus had a fitting outdoor 
setting. One of the most interesting features was 
the providing of unlimited art material for work 
in any and every medium that a small boy or girl 
could desire, not the least fascinating to the true 
American boy being the wood from the scrap heap 
of the college carpenter that lent itself to the con- 
struction of delightful creations. It was interest- 
ing to find what excellent work the mere provid- 
ing of adequate materials and tools leads to, even 
with children who have had little or no formal 
instruction in their use; indeed, the pedagogic 


‘critic is inclined to say, with children who have 


not been overmuch burdened with formal instruc- 
tion! It is noton record that whittling has ever 
been a required course in the little red schoolhouse, 
and yet the ability of its graduates in this line of art 
expression is singularly high. 

Two interesting facts that are wiibeiie typical 
of the better class of homes here represented may 
be commented upon. Very few of these young- 
sters had been given any opportunity to do really 
free creative work of the sort 
that would seem so easy for 
parents to provide, and only |S 
two parents were in a position | 
to place their children in pro- | 
gressive schools. We may 
well ask what effect this latter 
fact may have upon the public | 
schools, and less progressive 
private schools, in the com- 
munities from which these | 
families came, and to which | 
they are returning with eyes 
opened as to the possibilities 
of progressive educational 
methods as exemplified for a | 
month in the lives of their 
children. One is sometimes | 
inclined to wonder just how 
patient the average American |, 
parent is and how long he will 
remain contented to have 
everything he uses,—radio, 
automobile, talking machine, 
lighting, heating and sanita- 
tion, strictly ‘‘up-to-the-min- 


ute” in vintage, with the exception of the educa- 
tion of his children. He is taxed with true 1928 
thoroughness, but is being given 1898 educational 
methods in a depressingly large number of in- 
stances the country over. Such opportunities 
as this Euthenics Institute and similar efforts are 
making it possible for education to move ahead, if 
ever it does do this much-to-be-desired thing, for 
the great mass of our children. 

A noteworthy feature of the work is the custom 
of arranging conferences, both formal and in- 
formal, between parents with special problems 
and lecturers thought to be particularly equipped 
by training or temperament to help solve these 
problems. The visiting lecturer who looks -for- 
ward to the opportunity of browsing between 
sessions among the treasures of art and literature 
so temptingly displayed in the fine arts depart- 
ment and the library, is doomed to disappoint- 
ment. From morn to noon, from noon to dewy 
eve, these individual conferences go on; and as 
there is no curfew law in force during the sum- 
mer, the evening lectures are quite as apt to be 
followed by questioning encounters as are the 
earlier events of the day’s program. ‘The lecturer 
who has become habituated to the milder zeal 
for knowledge that undergraduates express, is 
taken aback at first at the energy with which 
these battlers in the lists of parenthood seize 
every opportunity for getting aid where they 
believe that aid is to be found. After the first 
shock of the unaccustomed wears off, however, 

(Continued on page 62) 


PRESCHOOL LEARNING ON VASSAR CAMPUS 
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‘The Project Method in 
the Country School 


By Harrie §. Parrott, Assistant Supervisor Rural Schools, North Carolina 


SHE NEEDS LESS ROTE LEARNING AND MORE 
CREATIVE OPPORTUNITY 


\HE consolidated school which is fast 
| replacing the one-room school here in 
| North Carolina is an encouraging step 
B&| forward in the education of the country 
ichild. The building of a larger type of 
school is, however, only a beginning in the pro- 
gram of better development of children and 
educational resources for which consolidation 
stands. The little school at the crossroads is 
fast disappearing in this state, but there still 
remains the problem for the supervisor of changing 
the formal methods it has made the rule. Weare 
trying to free the rural teacher from rigidity of 
thought and method, re-creating in her through 
environmental inspiration the spirit of discovery 
by means of which she may stimulate her pupils 
to creative activity. 

How to initiate an activity program in the 
rural school is one of the most important con- 
siderations we have today, not only from the 
point of view of the children’s progress but in 
the training of our teachers. The situation in 
general in our small rural and village schools in 
regard to the transition from the old type of 
teaching to that of more modern practice will be 
best expressed through an account of an actual 
situation. 


The work in the third grade in a small village 
school was organized and conducted in a most 
formal way. The daily schedule was made up of 
a series of short lesson periods in which the pupils 
recited what they had learned from the texts, 
and page assignments were offered as further 
inducement to study the book. Schoolroom 
work, to the thirty pupils in this grade, had from 
the beginning meant rote learning from books. 
Teaching in mass formation and response in 
concert had been the order of things. Upon 
entering the classroom it was not difficult to 
diagnose the situation. There were the tradi- 
tional five rows of seats fastened to the floor, a 
very neat room with everything “fixed” in its 
“own place.” The pupils recited from their 
desks and when using the blackboard they 
marched in groups and took places assigned for 
work. The pupils and the teacher even marched 
to and from the room and building at recess, 
keeping time to drum beats. 

While these boys and girls were acquiring 
some knowledge and making progress in certain 
skills, they were not developing habits which 
would lead to independence in thinking and work- 
ing. The one great need evidenced was the 
opportunity to give expression to their own individ- 
ual creative ability, to initiate, to plan, to carry 
through to completion a simple project of educa- 
tional value. The rural school supervisor in 
visiting the classroom and studying the situation 
decided to try to interest the teacher first and 
then the pupils in an activity program suitable 
to their needs. 

In her analysis she found that the problem of 
making a successful transition from the old 
formal type of teaching to that of real living 
experiences for the pupils was with the teacher. 
The supervisor offered perhaps the best solution 
in selecting a project for the class. The teacher 
was a native of the little village and knew the 
community well, its interests and opportunities. 
It was suggested that a series of excursions be 
made by the class to the places of interest in 
the community and that classroom activities 
growing out of the experience be planned for the 
group. 
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THE CHILDREN LEARNED NEW SKILLS 


The teacher and class visited the following 
places of interest in the village: department 
store, grocery, bank, railroad station, court 
house, post office, barber shop, a new house. By 
visiting the new house which had been recently 
completed it was suggested that perhaps the 
children would like to build something. Return- 
ing to the classroom, a series of conferences 


* between the teacher and pupils revealed the 


interest of the individual children. The teacher 
noted these for future reference in planning the 
activity program. As the program developed 
new life in the work began to show in the responses 
of the children in all of the classroom situations. 
Incidents of the excursion furnished a basis for 
many enjoyable talks out of which evolved 
plans for various activities, *one of which is 
given in outline here: 


I. Situation Out of Which Activity Arose. 

The children were very much interested in 
building and wished to see what they could do 
with hammer and nails. About this time they 
were discussing what they had seen in the village 
which they might find in any small town and 
began to plan to construct some of the necessary 
buildings. 

II. Statement of Problem. 

To construct a model of the town in which 
they lived. 

III. Source of Material and Information. 

This was acquired through: 

An excursion with the teacher and whole 
class. 

A second excursion in which the class was 
organized into groups and group leaders 
were appointed. Each group selected the 
building they wished to study and repro- 
duce. 

Groups of children visited the following 
buildings for the purpose of finding out 
the definite things outlined: 


- *Outline report from Ida E Seidel, Rural School Supervisor, 
Perquimans County, N. C. 
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Department Store. 


What is a department store? 
What is in one? Different kinds of mate- 
rials. 

How goods are displayed to advantage. 

Show windows, counters. 

Grocery. 

Variety and kinds of foods displayed. 

Arrangement. 

Sanitary condition. 

Bank. 

Kind of building on outside. 

Inside of bank; vaults, time clock, burglar 
alarm, necessary furniture. 

How to deposit money. - Use of checks. 

Railroad Station. 

Size, use, position studied. 

Trains dispatched. 

Court House. 

Kind of building. 

Its importance and uses. 

Post Office. 

How planned. Inside arrangement. 

Method of handling mail. 

Barber Shop. 

Furniture. Uses. 

Lighting and ventilation. 

Sanitary care. 

Home. 

Different types of rooms. 

Appearance on outside. Furnishings for 
the living room, bedroom, dining room, 
kitchen and bath. 

Lumber was accumulated for the building. 
from packing cases, carpenter’s scraps 
and boxes. 

Tools were assembled: nails, hammers and 
Saws. 

Kinds and means of securing roofing for 
buildings were planned for. 

Paint for buildings was mixed. 

Wall paper was selected. 

Furniture was made by both boys and girls. 

(Continued on page 63) 


BUILDING PLANS WERE DRAWN AND DISCUSSED 
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Magic Carpet World ‘Trips 


The Library Helps Us Teach Geography 


By MARGARET BARRETTE 


%| just the way Edna St. Vincent Millay 
does, yet every boy and girl thrills to 
the love of adventures in the lines: 


' “My heart is warm with the friends I make 
And better friends I’ll not be knowing, 

Yet there isn’t a train I wouldn’t take 
No matter where it’s going.” 


Because children belong to the blithe of heart 
for every adventure, our Mason City Library, 
Mason City, Iowa, has arranged travel tours 
for the past three years. There is no playground 
work carried on in Mason City but the super- 
intendent of schools is glad to have the school 
buildings and empty school grounds used during 
the vacation months; and the library has been 
able to arrange for staff members to take care of 
extra summer libraries and the re-creation cen- 
ters, from which our vacation travel tours start. 
Let us make a plea for pronouncing the word 
according to its original spelling and significance, 
long e in re, re-creation. Too often a child’s 
background encloses him in a world weariness 
which he should never be made to feel. Books 
and pictorial maps intelligently used give children 
a chance to embank for all the ports of the 
earth. 

These library travel tours are not personally 
conducted in the usual meaning of the term; they 
are tours in the sense that each small traveler 
plans and makes all the arrangements for his 
own journey. ‘The first year some definite plans 
were made by the leaders. ‘These were a great 
help in getting started, although later they were 
outgrown. But that first year three definite 
tours were blocked out and outline maps of three 
kinds were furnished for the trips. One was 
called ‘‘Around the World in Ninety Days,” the 
vacation period. This proved to be the most 


Courtesy, Publie Library, St. Paul, Minn. 


popular, perhaps because of its sweep. The 
other tours were “Europe on Nothing a Day” and 
“Seeing America First.’”’ The outline maps we 
used were bought at the local bookstore for a 
penny apiece, and were like those frequently 
used in schools. Gold stars and silver stars, red 
circles and blue circles, ribbon pencil lines of 
many colors, traced the journeys on these outline 
maps. One clever child discovered that it would 
be fun to paste a tiny rabbit in the “Tar Baby 
Country” and another that a little red rose might 
stand for “Prairie Rose.”’ So the maps became 
more variegated and picturesque. 

The lists of books so carefully prepared at the 


library were outgrown and had to be augmented . 


and supplemented by many books for various 
ages. The library workers found it was wise to 
read many books, and there was much informal 
discussion as to how to mark certain ones on the 
maps. Nothing is more fascinating than a map 
once it becomes something more than a geographic 
blur of green and pink and yellow countries, and 
boys and girls who have listened in absorbed won- 
der to Carl Sandburg’s “How They Broke Away to 
go to the Rootabaga Country” wish to put much 
more into their maps than railway lines and 
steamship trails across the trackless ocean. Stars 
and circles for stations are not enough for some of 
these children who seem really to have acquired 
a long leather railway ticket with a blue spanch 
across it. They are the children who under- 
stand that: 

“Some of the people who pass by here going 
into the post office and coming out have eyes— 
but they see nothing with their eyes. They look 
where they are going and they get where they 
wish to get, but they forget why they came and 
they do not know how to come away. ‘They are 
my blind brothers. It is for them I have the 
sign that reads ‘I am blind, too.’” 
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The children who love the Rootabaga country 
color their cities and seas purple and green and 
gold. They have discovered what excellent 
markers postage stamps are. ‘The two-cent Norse 
American Centennial stamp with its fine ship 
design will do admirably for the marker of ‘‘The 
Man Without a Country.” In “Kangarooland”’ 
Kilroy Harris gives out-of-the-way bits of infor- 
mation about Jacko, the Australian kookooburra 
who laughs so boisterously and who is known to 
all postage stamp collectors because his likeness 
appeared on six-penny postage stamps. The 
kangaroo and the emu with long legs and small 
heads also appear on Australian stamps and 
Captain Harris tells a little about these animals 
in his book. A little interesting information 
leads out on a long trail. 

A globe adds much to the success of the travel 
clubs, and stereoscopes and pictures are a boon. 
There are never enough of these to go around 
but they can be passed from hand to hand, and 
learning to travel in leisurely fashion is an 
accomplishment it is well to acquire early. It is 


- even possible to take a journey without these 


impediments. The basic essentials are children 
with time on their hands, a well-selected, adequate 
supply of good books suitable for the reading of 
boys and girls, and outline maps charting the 
voyage. Some children prefer to. make their 
own maps. They often trace them off carefully 
from some atlas as it is pleasant to have a larger 
size sometimes than can be obtained in the 
printed maps. Paul Paine’s four book maps are 
always enjoyed by club members. They like 
to look at them. But they much prefer making 
maps of their own to reading books as listed by 
someone else. Even the ‘Map of Adventure for 
Boys and Girls” is more valuable as a suggestion 
to them for improving their own maps than to 
follow in any other fashion. 

An understanding book lover must be at hand 
to help the boy or girl and the book make the 
right connection. In Mason City various staff 
members from the library have taken care of 
these travel groups and the work does not become 
stereotyped although the leaders frequently com- 
pare notes and adopt any device that seems to 
work well for the travelers. 

Many of the practical details of the summer 
reading clubs were worked out as the clubs 
flourished. The library stations were opened 
once a week at each school station, usually in the 
morning for two or three hours. At the organiza- 
tion meeting the travel plans were explained to 
the children and books circulated from a list on 
his desired trip. At the second meeting maps 
were distributed, and as the journey was being 
marked out by one device or another the books 
that had been read were talked over informally 
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at the table. Two library girls went to each 
station, one to check out the books and one to 
work with the children over their maps and talk 
books with them and help them plan their jour- 
neys. Books selected for the first suggestive 
lists were not ordinary travel works but books as 
full as possible of the color and life of the place 
described. The “Round the World” list began 
with books of the kind to encourage international 
friendliness. 

The work is informal and last year some of the 
children read hero stories and made little posters 
with lists of books about the great men they had 
come to know. One girl, a very busy reader, got 
acquainted with eighty-two heroes in one summer. 
She was able to meet so many through volumes 
of collective biography. A boy came next with 
seventy-six heroes. Even more interesting were 
the lists of books all about one hero. Some chil- 
dren read everything they could find about 
Franklin, Lincoln, Napoleon or Joan of Are. 
These four were favorites among the young 
people and the books about them were in great 
demand. The hero clubs were an outgrowth and 
development of the travel clubs. This year the 
growth has gone farther. 

At our main library, which has the most beauti- 
ful children’s room in the state of Iowa, and at ° 
two library stations there are poetry groups. 
Poetry reading is an art and not all the girls 
who have stations in charge care to undertake it, 
but some of them like to have a small poetry 
reserve shelf of books and will read bits to the 
children. 

Much of the success of the work, of course, 
depends on the intelligent enthusiasm and 
resourcefulness of the leaders. In Mason City 
there have been some volunteer helpers. The 
first year a teacher, now a principal of one of the 
public schools, came in once a week from Clear 
Lake to meet with a small club group. The 
leaders came together occasionally to talk over 
plans and devices and share delightful experiences. 
Leaders must know books and be ready to read 
and learn about many titles to make the work a 
success. But it is work for which experience is 
not an essential. Rather, it offers opportunity 
for originality among children and leaders. As 
the clubs grew and interest developed, the initial 
lists had to be augmented. Sometimes travel 
books in the widest and best sense of the term 
became so scarce at the library stations that the 
library workers had to read rapidly and hunt 
diligently between meetings for books on China, 
Japan or Italy to get proper material for the 
travelers. Sometimes they borrowed chapters 
from adult books. 

The accompanying listing from our travel clubs 
is suggestive for schoolroom reading and projects 
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CHILDREN OF MASON CITY EMBARK ON THEIR TRIP AROUND 


THE WORLD 


Courtesy, Public Library, Mason City, lowa. 


in geography as well. There is no reason why 
classroom geography tours would not prove as 
educational and popular as those which start from 
the children’s room of the public library. 


TRAVEL BY SEA. 

Good books of sea travel were in demand for 
the trip around the world. “Coral Island”’ 
by R. M. Ballantyne took Barrie to the South 
Seas and he said: ‘For the authorship of this 
book I’d gladly swap all mine.” ‘Arcturus 
Adventure” by William Beebe offers thrills of 
scientific discovery in the deep sea. “The Face 
in the Mist,” by Henry Hintermeister takes us to 
the islands of the China Sea in the sixteenth 
century. Every Boy Scout likes to go on the 
“Cruise of Cachelot” by F. T. Bullen. ‘Quest 
of the Sea Otter’? by Sabra Conner and “Great 
Quest”? by Charles Boardman Hawes take the 
reader far. In another book by the same author, 
“The Mutineers,” a boy or girl can start in a 
sailing vessel for Canton, China, and a third book, 
“Dark Frigate,” also offers possibilities in sea 
travel. “Captains Courageous” by Rudyard 
Kipling and “Cruise of the Dazzler’ by Jack 
London are old favorites for an ocean trip. 
“Trade Winds” by Cornelia Meigs is now being 
read aloud with one travel group that is holding 
over from last year. “Moby Dick” by Her- 
mann Melville, ‘The Jinx Ship” by Howard 
Pease and ‘“‘Drake’s Quest” by Cameron Rogers 
also lead out to sea. “The Pirate of Barataria’’ 
by Lawton Evans is a historical novel of sea 
interest for boys and girls. Why _ shouldn’t 
our young people take their voyages with the 
greatest sea dogs? 

AFRICA. 

It is quite likely that the boy who went to sea 
in “The Great Quest” will wish to travel quite 
extensively in Africa. He may end up with 


biographies of Livingston and Stanley 
and Trader Horn, or he may be con- 
tent with “The Country of the 
Dwarfs” by Paul Du _ Chaillu. 
‘“‘Prester John” by John Buchan is a 
vivid, compelling narrative for older 
boys and girls who wish to visit Africa. 
“The Story of Dr. Dolittle’ by Hugh 
Lofting in which sick monkeys in 
Africa call Dr. Dolittle to his astonish- 
ing adventures, and ‘In Desert and 
Wilderness” by Henry Sienkewicz, 
offer opportunities to know the dark 
continent. 
AUSTRALIA. 

Travelers who range far afield ask 
for books on Australia. ‘“Kangaroo- 
land” by Kilroy Harris has good 
pictures. “With Sturt and Stuart in 
the Bush” by J. T. Faris in his ‘Real Stories of 
Geography Makers” is also valuable, but the 
best book for a view of the Australian bush and 
the people there is ‘‘Bushrangers” by Charles 
Finger. 
and love of life in the book. 


CHINA AND JAPAN. 

A light of humor and pleasant friendliness 
plays over China in “The Wind that Wouldn’t 
Blow” by A. B. Chrisman. His “Shen of the 
Sea”’ also takes many children into this country. 
“China” by H. C. Franck and his ‘Japanese 
Empire” give interesting manners and customs of 
these lands. ‘‘Treasure Flower’ by Ruth Gaines 
suggests the friendship of a little American girl 
for a child of Japan. ‘‘Wonder Tales from China 
Seas” by Frances Jenkins Oleott and “Rabbit 
Lantern” by Dorothy Rowe are fine for child 
travelers, but Madame Etsu Sugimoto in “‘Daugh- 
ter of the Samurai” and “With Taro and Hano in 
Japan” is one of the best guides to travel with 
through her native land. 


Mipp_Le EuROopPE. 

Misty Brittany, loveliest Provence with orange 
trees and dark cypresses, and Alsace that became 
French and free at the same time offer delightful 
stopping places in “Once in France” by Mar- 
guerite Clement. ‘Book of England” by Sidney 


.Dark and his ‘‘Book of France” give a chance for 


extended visits to these countries. 

‘‘Memoirs of a London Doll Written by Her- 
self”? by Mrs. Fairstair will give little children a 
picture of London in 1840 in a delightful story. 
‘Jan and Betje’”’ by M. E. Hall also gives younger 
children a chance to travel, and sometimes mate- 
rial for them seems scarce. Whenever it does, the 


“Twin” books by Lucy Fitch Perkins come to the 
rescue with good little word pictures of the place 


It has grim details, but there is a gusto ° 
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one longs to see. For the older boys and girls 
who visit Holland we suggest ‘‘Wonder Tales 
from Windmill Lands” by Frances Jenkins Olcott. 

For the child who likes to go to far-away places 
Albania may be suggested. ‘‘Children of the 
Mountain Eagle’ by Elizabeth Miller pictures 
the days of Bor and Marash, two Albanian 
children, and is characterized by simplicity, 
courage and hardihood. ‘Donkey John of the 
Toy Valley” by Margaret Morley tells of the life 
of toy carvers in the Tyrol. Other favorites in 
Europe are “Jacqueline of the Carrier Pigeons” 
by A. H. Seaman, and “Heidi” by Joanna Spyri, 
illustrated by Jessie Willcox Smith. ‘The Dove 
in the Eagle’s Nest” by Charlotte Yonge takes 
one into the old walled towns and castles of 
Germany, and ‘‘The Little Duke” by Charlotte 
Yonge is a beautiful story of a young Duke of 
Normandy. 

It is well to go into Ireland with “The Wonder 
Smith and His Son.” The black and white 
designs in which Artzybasheff traces Celtic wild- 
ness and beauty add to the beautiful stories that 
peasants cutting turf in the peat bogs of Ireland 
know. “Boy in Eirinn” by Padraic Colum, 
“Castle Blair’ by Shaw, and ‘Wisp, a Girl of 
Dublin” by Adams also lead into Ireland. 


RvssIA. 

A simple folk tale out of Russia suitable for 
younger children is ‘‘Peter Pea” by Givago Grish- 
ina. ‘‘Verotchka’s Tales’ by Mamim Siberiak 
is thoroughly Russian, though the text is English, 
and “‘Katrinka” by Helen Haskel is a favorite. 
“Long Legs, Big Mouth and Burning Eyes” 
translated from the Russian of Olga Kovalsky 
includes folk lore of old Russia. 


SCANDINAVIAN COUNTRIES. 

“Midwinter” by Katherine Adams has a 
description of a Swedish Christmas that is very 
well done. ‘‘Midsummer,” the companion story, 
is as useful. One can 
hardly get acquainted 
with Sweden in better 
fashion than in 
Wonderful Adventures 
of Nils’ by Selma 


Lagerlof. “Johnny 
Blossom” by 
Dikken Zwil- 
gemeyer and 
“Inger Jo- 
hanne” are 
favorites. 


They bring 
us Nordic 
courage and 
hardihood. 


Courtesy, Public Library, St. Paul, Minn. 
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SOUTHERN EUROPE AND THE NEAR East. 


The happy life of three Italian children can be 
followed in ‘Three of Salu’”’ by Carolyn Della 
Chilsa. Children delight in traveling with real 
heroes and ‘““The Adventures of Odysseus and the 
Tale of Troy”? by Padraic Colum offers a wonder- 
ful opportunity. A boy who belonged to one of 
our travel clubs said in comparing this book 
with others: ‘‘Now, I don’t care so much for 
cowboy stories. Real adventure like this is 
great.’”? Pompeii, Olympia and Mycenze may be 
visited in ‘Buried Cities’ by Jeanne Hall. 
Athens in the days of Pericles is a good place to 
travel, and one way to reach it is in ““Theras and 
His Town” by Snedeker. 

What better way to see the East than with Law- 
rence, undersized in body but tall in endurance and 
perseverance? ‘Colonel Lawrence” by Lowell 
Thomas will give the opportunity. ‘In the End- 
less Sands” by Evelyn and C. Kay Scott tells the 
story of a little Arabian girl and an American 
boy lost in the desert. ‘‘Arabian Nights’ edited 
by Kate Douglas Wiggin and Nora Archibald 
Smith and illustrated by Maxfield Parrish is full 
of the color of the Orient. 


INDIA. 

“Jungle Joe, Pride of the Circus” by Clarence 
Hawkes is easy reading. ‘“‘Gay Neck” by Dhan 
Gopal Mukerji, the story of a little Hindu boy 
and his pigeon, leads to Caleutta and surrounding 
country. ‘““The Jungle Book” by Rudyard Kip- 
ling will lead to the ‘‘Second Jungle Book,” ‘““The 
Just So Stories” and ‘“‘Kim.”’ 


NEAR NEIGHBORS TO THE UNITED STATES. 


Romantic traveling in South America may be 
found in “Tales from Silver Lands’? by Charles 
Finger. ‘“‘Silversheene” and ‘‘The White Czar’ by 
Clarence Hawkes take us to Alaska and Labrador. 
“Little Boy Lost” by 
W. H. Hudson allows 
one to wander with a 
little boy over plains 
and among mountains 
of South America. 
Even nearer is the op- 
portunity to 
travel in Mex- 
ico with“‘Nad- 
ita’”’ by Grace 
Moon. “The 
Tiger Who 
Walks Aione”’ 
by Constance 
Skinner offers 


splendid ad- 


= 


(Continued on page 64) 
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Kindergarten Experiences 
in Teaching English 


The Detroit Public Schools, REGENIA R. 


|HE kindergarten is the place of nascent 
speech development. This premise in 
the development of language in child- 
hood means that the kindergarten child 
i should be stimulated to express certain 
experiences in the form of language. From his 
first freedom of conversation with other children 
and with his teachers, then, he should be encour- 
aged to increase the effectiveness of speech by 
increasing and enriching his vocabulary. Exer- 
cises in oral English may be planned by means 
of which training in orderly arrangement of ideas 
is begun. We should give practice in the kinder- 
garten in clear, distinct enunciation, correct 
pronunciation and desirable quality of tone. 
The children should be accustomed to hear in 
the kindergarten only simple, chaste language. 
This practice of good English will help foster a 
feeling for better form in speech. 

There is no more fruitful means for teaching 
expression through speech than the various inter- 
esting activities in which the kindergarten child 
has a share. He fills his heart and spirit with 
happiness through his daily work, play, excur- 
sions, story-telling and music which he is eager 
to express. There will be no time in all his 
school life when the combination of freedom in 
conversation combined with something stimu- 
lating about which to talk is so marked as during 
the kindergarten-primary period. Our part is 
so to plan teacher and pupil activities as to utilize 
all the child’s daily experiences, not only for 
their content value but their place in language 
training. This is easily 
accomplished with a 
little daily forethought. 


Teacher Activities: 
Arranging for a time 
during the session when 
the pupil may tell his 
experiences. This will 
not preclude telling ex- 
periences at other times. 
The teacher should 
not force the pupil into 
talking; she should, gen- 


OUR OWN BOAT RIDE IS AN OPPORTUNITY FOR 
erally speaking, await LANGUAGE EXPRESSION 


HELLER and ELIZABETH M. CULLEN 


the emergence of the impulse to communicate. 

Encouraging the pupil to engage in conversa- 
tion with his classmates in such activities as a 
tea party or playing house. 

Helping the pupil to talk by asking stimulating 
questions.. (The kindergarten teacher said: 
“John has been to Atlantic City. John, don’t 
you want to tell something about Atlantic City?” 
Little John stood mute. It is quite probable 
that had she said: ‘John, did you ride on a 
horse along the beach while you were in Atlantic 
City?” he might have lost some of his self- 


consciousness and told something about the . 


activities of the seashore. ) 

Suggesting that the pupil make his incident 
interesting. 

Advising him to think of what he wants to tell. 

Giving a subject to his incident or story. She 
will try to hold him to it. 


Pupil Activities: 

Telling experiences which he feels an urge to 
relate. 

Growing in confidence and ability because 
others listen to what he says. 

The pupil may “write a letter” 
describing an experience. 

The pupil may read ‘“‘the letter” to the teacher 
and children. 

The pupil while writing his letter has the oppor- 
tunity to recall, arrange and organize his experi- 
ence. 

The pupil learns to listen to experiences and 
stories told by others. 


(scribble) 


Topics THAT NATU- 
RALLY STIMULATE FREE 
CONNECTED TALKING. 
Home Experiences: 

A stimulating one in 

child’s home as: 

A new baby. 

Arrival of grandpar- 
ents from out of 
town. 

New clothes the 
child has made or 
received. 
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New shoes, suit, hat, gloves, umbrella. 


Out-of-Door Experiences: 


An experience on the way to school: 
A stretch of ice or the first snowfall. 
Brilliantly colored new automobile. 
Bed of gay flowers. 

Wind. 
Train or boat ride: 
Interior of train or boat. 
Other boats or trains and tracks. 
Stations or docks. 
Country ride: 
Rough or good roads. 
Animals. 
Fruit trees with blossoms or fruit. 
Vegetables for sale. 
Gathering nuts or produce. 

Meeting friends: 

Meeting teacher or playmates on street or 
elsewhere. 


Community Experiences: 
City: 
A visit to an engine house, store, church, 
coal and lumber yards. 
A trip downtown or to parks. 
High buildings, public buildings. 
Equipment within buildings. — 


Social Experiences: 


At a party: 
Refreshments and favors. 
Clothes worn. 
Games played. 
Children attending were brought by whom? 


School Experiences: 
Books: 


A book in which child is interested and which 


he wishes others to see. 
A picture book. 
A story book. . 


A book of knowledge, as one on radio, aero- 


planes,mechanics. 
Catalog of house- 
hold furnishings. 
Phonograph records. 
Toys: 
New toy childhas re- 
ceived as a present. 
Demonstration or ex- 
planation: 
Explaining to others 
the parts and 
movements of 
parts of a toy 
which he has 
brought. 


BUILDING A RAILWAY TERMINAL HELPS US TO USE 
NEW WORDS 
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Explaining how to make an article, as box or 
envelope. 

Demonstrating or explaining a game. 

Conversation: 

Such as exchanges which take place at times 
in the group. 

In small groups, as children playing tea 
party or playing house; the teacher should 
endeavor to preserve these spontaneous 
social exchanges. 


ORIGINAL LETTERS 
Dear Miss . 

We went over to the hospital to see the sick 
soldiers. We took some jelly and chocolate for 
them. One was in bed making a basket with 
one hand. His other hand had a bandage on it. 


Some were making toys and one was making a 
bead bag. Carl. 


Dear Miss . 

Yesterday we went over to Ford Hospital to 
see the sick soldiers. I took them a quart of 
raspberries. I sang ‘Sweet Little Baby of Mine”’ 
or them. A soldier over there gave me a 
cookie because he liked my song. Peggy. 


Skills: 
The pupils show progress in: 
Telling experiences. 
Holding a thought for a longer time. 


Describing objects definitely. 
Organizing thought on specified subjects. 


Standards of Attainment: 


To understand a simple conversation. 
To respond to directions given once. 
To talk connectedly. 

To talk fluently. 

To pronounce words correctly. 


PROJECTS IN LANGUAGE 
Story-Telling 
Purpose: 

Teacher: To develop 
an appreciation 
for literature. 

Pupil: To tell origi- 
nal stories. 


Stimulating: 

Set Desired: Interest 
in story-telling. 
Eagerness and de- 
sire to tell origi- 
nal stories. 

Means for Securing: 
Pictures, books, 
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toys and objects, excursions, Mail-order 
catalog, conversation, opportunity to talk 
freely. 


Planning: 

Discussion of pictures, eliminating irrelevant 
detail and suggesting suitable titles. Other pic- 
tures used to develop imagination so that child 
may create original situations. Planning excur- 
sions to provide ideas for stories. Questions 
and suggestions by the teacher. 


Executing: 
1. Spontaneous conversation. 
2. Children named picture and told about it. 
3. Children told original stories stimulated by 
picture study. 


When I Went to Belle Isle 
Once I went to Belle Isle with my uncle. I 
saw water and boats and flowers. I had a ball 
and uncle played ball with me. 
Sophie—5 yrs. 
The Plumber 
A plumber is a man who makes the water go. 
Once it was a cold winter and froze the water 
in our house. My mother called up the plumber 
and he came and made the water go. 


Harry K.—5 yrs. 
Judging: 


1. Was the title suitable? 

2. Was there unity in the story? 

3. When pictures were used, did remarks apply 
to pictures? 

4. Did the child speak distinctly and cor- 
rectly? 

5. Did he speak intelligently? 


Generalizing: 

Type A. Knowledge of people and animals. 
Learned that a title was necessary. Learned new 
words. 
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TRANSPORTATION HELPS EVERY CHILD TO TALK 


Type B. Learned to talk more fluently and 
more intelligently. Learned to talk more dis- 
tinctly, using correct form and correct pronuncia- 
tion. Learned to observe more carefully. 

Type C. Self-confidence strengthened. Inter- 
est and appreciation for pictures and _ stories 
increased. .Love of nature increased through 
excursions. 


Imaginative and Dramatic Play 
Purpose: 


Teacher: To develop language necessary in 
talking of transportation; specifically, to secure 
clear enunciation of ‘“g’” and hard “ec” and ‘‘s’’ 
(as initial letter). 

Pupil: To play imaginative travel games. 


Stimulating: 


Set desired: 

Desire to carry out in dramatic form, with a 
maximum amount of directions on part of offi- 
cials, and questions and answers on part of pas- 
sengers, places needed as: ticket office, dock, sta- 
tion. 

Using them as models, could we make one of 
each with our kindergarten chairs or large blocks, 
and really play with them? Tell story of cousins 
coming to town on train and going to Belle Isle. 
Use familiar pictures for further stimulation if 
necessary. 


Planning: 


Teacher: 1. Limit children’s construction plan- 
ning to large simple outlines to encourage imagina- 
tive naming of parts and actual dramatic play. 

2. Encourage specific naming of 
places, as Charlevoix Crossing, Belle Isle Bridge, 
Boulevard Bus. 

3. Encourage choice of leaders who 
enunciate correctly and give directions clearly, 
changing leaders often, to encour- 
age efforts of this kind. 

Children: Divide into groups for 
making street car, train, boat. Selec- 
tion of suitable material such as 
boards for tracks; wastebasket for 
engine smokestack; chairs for street 
car and train seats; boxes and blocks 
for bridge steps or box for boat dock; 
wheels, axles, and boards for auto- 
mobile. Reserve space for each, for 
station, signal house, street car 
tracks, garage for automobile bus. 


Executing: 

Children: Begin to get material 
= quickly into shape—engine, passenger 
car, engineer, conductor, street car 
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motorman and conductor, automobile bus, driver 
and pusher (Boulevard Bus operated by one man 
in the district); a driver for smaller automobile; 


Belle Isle Bridge, dock, boat. 
behind back of chair. Signal house and signal 
post that can turn. They used a former green 
and red traffic signal with Go and Stop on it. 

Teacher: Help children to adhere to their 
choice of group; place material when too diffi- 
cult for them to encourage quick, simple work. 
Then actually enter into travel game, riding on 
car, buying ticket, stopping and taking bus. 


One ticket office 


Judging: 

Children: Automobile drivers careless. Colli- 
sion ensued. Man controlling signal, designated 
himself ‘“Traffie Officer’ and arrested one driver, 
then explained signals to him. Engineer was 
corrected for not blowing whistle when starting. 
Demand was made for proper ringing of bell for 
starting, and for hissing noise when stopping. 
Careful manner of walking over gangplank 
required when boarding boat. General verdict 


voiced by one boy: ‘‘Gee, we had fun.”’ Every- 
body had a ride in nearly everything. 
Teacher: “I had a good time, too. We can 


play again with a real traffic officer; maybe other 
games like it, keeping house and visiting.” 


Generalizing: 


Type A. Names of officials needed in travel 
game. Names of means and places of travel. 
Definite directions needed for buying tickets, 
going aboard, stopping and starting. 

Type B. Clear enunciation. Correct speech 
and forms of language construction in giving 
directions and corrections. Qualifications of this 
kind for leaders. Some power in using imagina- 
tion and some power in group 
play. 

Type C. Need of rules when 
playing in groups and obedience 
to Safety First rules even in 
play. It is necessary to speak 
clearly and correctly. 


THE teaching of literature in 
the kindergarten has a close re- 
lation to the children’s fluent 
use of oralEnglish. We set stand- 
ards of literary value in early 
childhood when we tell stories 
which are characterized by 
purity and beauty of wording. 
This aim in story-telling is the 
beginning of appreciation of 
content and form in literature. 
We should familiarize the chil- 
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dren with the best rhymes and jingles, especially 
those of Mother Goose. We need to select 
stories for telling which deal with children and 
animals in simple, elemental situations. This 
first teaching of literature should be as care- 
fully organized through activities and objectives 
as any other of the day’s program. 


Teacher Activities: 


The teacher must make careful preparation 
for telling a story through: 
Selecting a suitable story. 
Telling an interesting story in a vivacious 
and spirited way. 
Planning to hold her audience for only a 
short time. 
Sticking to the point. 
Remembering to use reasonable speed in 
telling the story. . 
Familiarizing herself with the story so that 
she will not hestitate or repeat. : 
The teacher shall tell her story ordinarily to 
small groups. 
She endeavors to put the pupil who is re-tell- 
ing a story at his ease. 
She aims to help the pupil to stand quietly. 
She aims to help the pupil to refrain from such - 
nervous expressions as—‘‘and everything.” 
She encourages memorizing of rhymes and 
jingles by ‘‘the whole” method of memori- 
zation. 
The teacher may tell a humorous story occa- 
sionally. 
Pupil Activities: 
Learning to listen attentively to simple stories. 
Learning to retell simple stories. 
Creating original stories. 
Memorizing and repeating 
rhymes and jingles. 
Some of the pupils may com- 
pose rhymes and jingles. 

The pupil illustrates stories 
with drawings, stories, 
rhymes, jingles or 
songs. 

The pupil dramatizes 
rhymes, jingles, songs. 

The pupil invents additional 
adventures for some of 
his favorite heroes. 


Skills: 
The pupil shows progress: 
In repeating rhymes, and 
poems intelligently 
and accurately. 
In holding to the thought 
of a poem, of a story. 
(Continued on page 64) 
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Artists Every Child 


Should Know 


JOHN RUSSELL, R.A., 1745-1806 


q | HE quaint old English town of Guildford 
*:| in Surrey was enriched through being 

| the home of the Russell family, dealers 
S@A.| in.prints. They were, themselves, rich in 
-2) artistic feeling. Their love of this quiet 
English village expressed itself in their engrav- 
ings of its old buildings and the compiling of a 
history of Guildford so authentic as to be still an 
authority. They held town offices, and the eld- 
est Russell son, John, inherited his father’s in- 
terest in the architecture and people of their 
picturesque countryside. 

John attended the Guildford Royal Gram- 
mar School and showed none of the emotional ab- 
erations so common to artists in their youth. 
Our first knowledge of his growing genius comes 
from a boyhood visit to London and his haunt- 
ing of the print shops there. He wanted, more 
than he had wanted anything before, an etching 
he saw displayed ina window. It was purchased 
for him and we are told that he copied it with un- 
derstanding and feeling many times. This dem- 
onstration of skill earned for John his first 
drawing lessons. He studied with Francis Cotes 
and later at the Royal Academy in London. 
Very early he discovered his medium, that of 
pastel. John Russell comes down to us as the 
pre-eminent pastel painter of his period. 

His success was a struggle, because the art of 
pastel painting was undeveloped. For a time 
he executed portraits; we read an early entry in 
his diary, ‘Business is good.”’ To support his 
wife and children he taught the art of pastel 
and published a book, ‘‘Elements of Painting 
with Crayons.” Prosperity came to him at last 
with an inheritance from a cousin of a country 
estate, his election as member of the Academy 
and his appointment as painter to the Prince of 
Wales. 

We find it interesting to learn of Russell’s 
technic, which was largely individual and thus 
a model for the almost unknown use of crayons 
in portraiture. He made a sketch in advance 
and sometimes traced it for the final portrait 
so that he might be free to give all his thought to 
the application and purity. of his colors. He 
sketched in features with white chalk followed 
by drawing the nostrils and nose outlines in car- 
mine chalk. Next he indicated shadows in bril- 


liant crimson lakes and carmines, deepening them 
where needed with dark green. Blues were used 
for pearly flesh tints. He sketched the eyes in 
carmine, darkening the pupils to bring about an 
effect of deep and shadowed blve. The lips, 
beautifully rounded and shaped, were sketched 
first in carmine and then accentuated in vermillion ; 
the mouth was always a point of accentuation 
in Russell’s portraits. Carmine again was used 
as the under color of the hair over which darker 
tints were laid to produce an effect of semi-trans- 
parency. Finally he blended his colors with his 
fingers, beginning with high lights for the head °* 
and working downwards. He obtained a beauti- 
ful softening of colors without loss of strength 
from which as the foreground he determined 
the suitable background. 

Child portraits express John Russell’s finest 
work. Children naturally appreciate ‘‘The Age 
of Bliss,’’ ‘‘Rural Employment,’’ ‘‘Tom and 
His Pigeons’’ for which the artist’s youngest 
son was the model, ‘‘The Fortune Teller’’ 
and ‘‘Boy Blowing Bubbles,’’ the last a portrait 
of his ten-year-old son. The ‘‘Child with 
Cherries,’’ which hangs in the gallery of the 
Louvre in Paris, is probably his best known 
picture and lends itself well to children’s art 
study. We see a charming English child in a 
summer frock of white which is tied about with 
a bright blue sash. The cluster of cherries she 
holds high and those that fill her basket still 
glow with the color the artist applied over a 
century. ago. Her cheeks and mouth reflect 
the color of the fruit and her hair is an arrest- 
ing contrast in soft, sunlit brown. The back- 
ground of the picture is in the various greens 
of summer with hints of blue skies and a faint 
rose color at the line of the horizon. 

It is interesting to know that John Rus- 
sell found his truly permanent success, not 
through any erratic manifestation of genius, 
but in painstaking effort and continued applica- 
tion. He was equipped with an honest mind; 
he loved simplicity, children, dumb beasts and 
was possessed of a tranquillity of spirit gained from 
deep religious feeling. It is significant that he 
exerted almost as strong an influence of Chris- 
tianity, expressed in good living, as through 
his artistic achievements. 


ia 


CHILD WITH CHERRIES | Painted by John Russell 
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Classroom Decoration 


By C. Epwarp NEWELL, Director of Manual Arts, Boston 


we stop to contemplate the variety 
AY) and quantity of material now available 
Ny! for teaching through graphic expression, 
A..#| materials that are distributed free by 

—~} health agencies, some that one may 
adect from current magazines and newspapers 
and others supplied by departments of educa- 
tion for the promotion of every subject in a 
modern curriculum, perhaps it is no wonder that 
classrooms are so often overcrowded. Things 
that flutter in every breeze, crowd the chalk 
trays and tables, hang in orderly rows or jaun- 
tily dangle above the blackboards, things pasted 
to the window glass, that are too often mis- 
guided in aim and purpose. 

With all this host of helps in teaching let us 
not forget that it is the process of learning for 
the child that is all-important and unless these 
helps promote learning we had better dispense 
with many of them. Let us practice the virtue 
of elimination. Let us distinguish between 
arrangement and confusion, beauty and ugli- 
ness, style and fleeting fashion, simplicity and 
mere plainness. We may agree that purpose- 
ful learning for little children may include a wide 
variety of both voluntary and involuntary ex- 
periences with situations and materials, and 
we may agree that opportunities to freely ex- 
press thought are to be encouraged, but while 
we are encouraging, leading and stimulating 
young adventurers in the field of learning, let 
us not so smother our classrooms with stuff 
that as a result of our teaching they become irri- 
table and confused instead of having a few 
principles firmly and logically established 1 in their 
minds. 

In districts where teaching helps are abun- 
dant let us use a few effective ones at a time and 
in places where such materials are scarce let us 
make a greater effort to secure a reasonable 
supply. Districts vary greatly in their pos- 
sessions and in their ability to acquire pic- 
tures, plants and casts. All districts have chil- 
dren who are constantly producing some crea- 
tive work such as writing, arithmetic, draw- 
ing, paper cutting and modeling, work that may 
be beautifully arranged and spaced, that may 
furnish material with which to arrange small, 
ever-changing exhibits in the classroom; work 
that when displayed will inspire a_ worthy 
spirit of rivalry, pride in attainment and that 


will offer groups or pupil committees oppor- 
tunity to effectively arrange the _ exhibits. 
Teachers in districts where beautiful but sim- 
ple art objects are lacking, where: the school- 
rooms are barren and dark from situation or 
location, must search for simple decorations 
that may serve for a time and then be replaced 
by others equally simple. 

The average classroom is often such an unin- 
teresting place when there are no eager, expect- 
ant young faces to brighten its severity and to 
furnish a most interesting and essential element 
in classroom decoration. Proper tinting, light- 
ing, cleanliness, a few plants,’ well chosen 
casts and pictures in color may add mate- 
rially to the attractiveness and hospitality of a 
room. Amid such surroundings the faces of 
the children and the work they do when prop- 
erly displayed, will play a significant part in . 
the ssthetic whole. Cleanliness is the first es- 
sential in classroom decoration. Very few class- 
rooms can be properly cared for while loaded 
with stuff that invites the deposit and conceal- 
ment of dust. 

Proper and adequate lighting is the second 
essential and this includes the tinting of the 
ceiling and side walls, the tone of the woodwork 
or metal trim, doors, windows-casings and the 
tone of the floor. It is the purpose of a class- 
room ceiling to reflect light into the room whether 
the source of that light is natural or artifi- 
cial. In order to reflect and thus intensify 
light, the ceiling tone must be very light in 
value. Value in the theory of color or tone 
relations may be defined as the amount of light 
in any color. A tone or color containing a 
quantity of light is said to be in a high or light 
value. tone possessing very little. light, hav- 
ing an absence of light may be called low or 
dark in value. All tones of color may be classi- 
fied in a vertical scale ranging from white at the 
top to black at the bottom. All neutrals (gray) 
may be similarly classified. Teachers should 
carefully guard their terminology in tone rela- 
tions. Cream is now a universally accepted 
tone for classroom ceilings. 

A classroom having an exceptionally high or 
even a standard height ceiling should have the 
ceiling tone carried down on the side walls as 
far as the cornice or picture molding, usually 
from six to twelve inches below the ceiling. In 


CLOUD POSTER FOR SCHOOLROOM DECORATION 


Floatizig Clouds 


Design by C. Edward Newell 
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rooms where this frieze area is as wide as eighteen 
inches and painted with the ceiling tone it looks to 
be a trifle darker than the ceiling because of the 
attitude of the vertical planes and its lighting. 
The side wall tone may be a value darker than 
the ceiling and the dado or side wall below the 
blackboard may be a middle value or darker. 
All of these tones should be buff in color. Green 
is very extravagant in its absorption of light and 
unless handled by an expert it is disappointing, 
cold and inhospitable. Gray is equally disa- 
greeable except when used by an expert. 

We are not unmindful that classrooms are pri- 
marily workrooms. They must have the atmos- 
phere of our educational business and the equip- 
ment and supplies for conducting that business 
must be at hand, but let us remember that art 
is recognized as the heritage of all classes, the ex- 
pression of man’s need for the beautiful. Art’s 
principles of orderly arrangement pervade all 
natureand may be recognized as the structure on 
which beauty is built. 

The accompanying design, “Floating Clouds,” 
is one of a series of classroom decorations that 
lend themselves to a wide range of interpretations, 
in the endeavor to help teachers in fields where 
conditions are greatly diversified. ‘These designs 
may be used to brighten a schoolroom and 
stimulate teachers who have a profusion of mate- 
rial at hand to eliminate, discriminate and choose 
wisely so as to promote simplicity of beauty in 
classroom decoration. 

This classroom border will recall the great 
floating clouds of the summer sky such as chil- 
dren have dreamed of and wished to ride on; 
clouds replete with pictures that are often seen 
by children in towns but seldom by children 
of the city; clouds that will reflect light and 
brighten a classroom when approximately repre- 
sented and recalled in a torn paper poster with 
tones of sufficient contrast and decorative attrac- 
tion. The panel may be repeated at regular 
intervals to fill a given space, or the decoration 
may be one continuous border several feet long. 
It is difficult to give any adequate conception of 
this composition in the line drawing which 
approximates the contours of the several parts. 
Trace the line for the great cloud (2) on white 
paper and tear on the line. The pattern admits 
of many modifications so do not become distressed 
if you do not follow the line exactly. Use a 
sheet of clear blue paper for a background or 
sky (1). Paste the white paper from which a 
great cloud shape has been torn. The lower 
edges of the white paper and the sheet of blue 
paper must correspond. Trace and tear a near 
green field (6), using yellow-green paper to 
represent this immediate foreground. Paste this 
paper in place by “tipping on.” Trace and 


tear from light purple paper the distant meun- 
tains (3). This paper must be sufficiently wide 
to have its lower edge hidden under (6). Trace 
and tear from deep purple paper the rolling hills 
and lower mountains (4). Trace and tear from 
blue-green paper the deep woods in the valley 
(5). Slide the three pieces of paper (3), (4), (5), 
into their respective locations and secure them 
with paste. Also paste down the upper edge of 
(6). A strip of black paper showing one inch 
above and one inch below the panel will add to 
its effectiveness. When the wind-blown clouds 
are used in separate panels, a strip of black paper 
two or three inches wide may occur between 
panels. 

The floating cloud poster may be made by 
the teacher and then repeated by pupils, each 
child tearing his paper to represent the several 
parts of the poster. In this procedure, each 
child should have a strip of paper approximating 
the size of the poster parts he will tear, and 
modifications will result. Patterns follow or 
furnish a line of least resistance but we trust 


that no teacher will use one for anything aside . 


from the idea offered when either she or her 
pupils can originate a similar, equally well 
designed shape or arrangement of interesting 
shapes. ‘Teachers and pupils may share in the 
work, each doing that part which may be within 
his ability. When teachers do for children a 
part of the work that they might just as readily 
have done for themselves, it is denying children 
an educational privilege, activity and experience 
that is rightfully theirs. 

It is highly essential that such cut paper 
decorations as those offered in this series should 
be orderly, well proportioned, effective in tone 
contrasts and suggestive of wide variety of 
interpretation. It is also desirable that teachers 
and pupils should correlate the preparation of 
this work with other school activities as a part 
of general education, such as oral and written 
English, poetry adapted to the season or festival, 
spelling that may occur as names of the parts 
of a decoration, and words that the imagination 
may suggest as relevant to the work in hand. 
Design terminology may by introduced or 
reviewed and adapted all throughout the series. 

Design is orderly arrangement. 

Repetition is the recurrence of the same line, 
shape, form, color, light, sound, action or thought 
—doing it again and again. 

Sequence is arrangement which suggests differ- 
ent types of motion,—the producing of one 
thing after another, one attraction and then 
another, in a line or row. There are three kinds 
of sequence: 

(a) Sequence of repetition, as defined above. 

(b) Sequence of alternation. The regular recur- 
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rence by turn when two or more contrasting or 
different attractions are used, producing the 
effect of rhythm. 

(c) Sequence of progression or gradation. 
The recurrence in regular increase or decrease in 
movement, measures, shapes, tones, lights, sounds, 
actions and thoughts. 

Balance is difference in type of equipoise or rest. 

(d) Axial balance, an effect of single inversion 
or equal attractions visually balanced on either 
side of a real or imaginary vertical axis. 

(e) Central balance, an effect of concentration 
or radiation of equal attractions visually balanced 
about a definite center. In axial and in central 
balance there may be balance of repetition and 
balance of sequence. 

Templets are patterns, traced or drawn on 
heavy paper or thin cardboard, carefully cut out 
on the contour lines and used as shapes around 
which to trace when a number of duplicate 
figures are needed for cutting or tearing. Tem- 
plets may be made from the drawings which 
accompany this series, or they may be made 
from exceptionally well drawn or well cut figures 
originated by teachers or children. 

“Tipping on” is a method of pasting which 
calls for very light touches of paste at the corners 
or a few places rather than a coating of paste 
which completely covers a surface. 

The Floating Cloud panel may be painted with 
water colors or colored with crayons, using the 
exact shapes as they occur in the full size drawing 
or using these as a guide for individual inter- 
pretations. In rural or suburban districts where 
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drawing paper, crayons and paints are supplied 
lyit where no art instruction or supervision is 
provided aside from what the regular class teacher 
san give we suggest that pupils shall be encour- 
aged to paint similar compositions. The manipu- 
lation of one colored crayon over another will 
result in more pleasing effects than when one 
flat color is used. The sky may be toned with 
oblique and horizontal strokes lightly worked 
one over the other. The cloud (2) may be left 
in the white or cream tone of the drawing paper. 
The mountains (3) may be a light value of violet 
with a very delicate blue blending the two 
crayons. The hills (4) may be a deep value of 
violet with more blue in rich tonal quality. The 
deep woods in the valley (5) may be blue and 
green toned repeatedly one over the other to pro- 
duce a blue-green in which one color shows 
through the other. Opposing oblique strokes 
are helpful in producing this effect. The near 
field (6), suggesting quick growth of grass after 
prolonged rains, recent mowing or later spring, 
may be drawn with yellow and green crayons 
delicately manipulated one over the other. Bril- 
liant yellow shapes may be drawn to suggest a 
few wild flowers in this field. 

When using water colors paint very freely, 
allowing the same colors as listed for crayon 
work, to be blended on the paper. Discourage 
painting the life all out of a color by repeated 
brush strokes. It is better to paint directly 
from the color cake and let the colors blend on 
the wet paper. Avoid harsh lines of demarca- 
tion between the areas of 1-2, 2-3, 3-4, 4-5, 5-6. 


Treasure 


By Henry Van Dyke 


These are the things I prize 
And hold of dearest worth: 
Light of the sapphire skies, 
Peace of the silent hills, 


Shelter of forests, 


Comfort of the grass, 


Music of birds, 


Murmur of little rills, 

Shadow of clouds that swiftly pass, 
And, after showers, 

The smell of flowers 

And of the good brown earth— 
And best of all, along the way, 
Friendship and mirth. 


—WSelected. 
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June Color and Crafts 


By Louise D. TEssIn 


ICAD|S we look over the art problems of the 
\42¥s| past months we find much that we may 
|t="%! carry into the month of June and farther 

| to vacation, making our leisure hours 

2) and days of recreation more delightful. 

Nearly every problem calls for the application 
of color, either in crayons, paints or in cut 
paper. We have learned what the primary 
and secondary colors are, but review drills on 
these, their harmonies and combinations, can- 
not be touched upon too often and refreshed in 
the minds of the primary and upper grade pupils. 
These color drills given 
in an ever—varying appli- 
cation should delight 
every child. There is 
the string of Japanese 
lanterns whose different 
shapes may be traced 
from cut paper patterns. 
We may picture a child 
blowing six 
colored soap bubbles, or a 
boy with six gay balloons 
brought home from the circus. Develop the 
figures of children from ovals, as was shown in 
the March issue. Backgrounds may be added 
to complete the picture. Another interesting 
application is the stenciled color scale, which in 
turn calls for accurate pattern drafting, cutting 
and measuring. 

So often art projects need corner, border and 
other design units. The difficulty that presents 
itself is how to originate and create a design. 
Very beautiful designs may be composed from 
number and script letter forms, especially when 
accomplished in color. Some of their applica- 
tions are to the covers of books which are to be 
used in nature study, special compositions, paper 


Park Street, 


tion. 


Miss Tessin is prepared to offer AMERI- 
CAN CHILDHOOD readers personal help 
with the art problems of the school. 
stating grade or age of pupils, addressed 
to her in care Milton Bradley Company, 74 
Springfield, 
receive her prompt and experienced atten- 


mats, blotter corners, to trays and woodwork 
lessons. They may be all free hand in develop- 
ment, or, for more accuracy, traced from paper 
patterns as shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion. 

Hardly a suggestion for primary and kinder- 
garten has proved more successful than the 
jumping jack. The real motive for the lesson 
may also find an admirable application to book- 
let covers. 

Why not let the lesson in art beautify the 
cover for the program of the promotion exer- 
cises, especially those 
handed to the parents 
and The 
younger child sometimes 
finds Commencement 
time discouraging, em- 
phasizing as it does the 
many terms before he will 
be able to finish school. 
Designing and lettering 
programs for Junior High 
School exercises, for the 
school play or the playground pageant, even 
for the older brother who is graduating from high 
school, will give June inspiration to the class and 
develop a spirit of helpfulness. 

More than any other month June craft should 
take its impulse from the children’s vacation play. 
Woodwork adapts itself admirably to the making 
of outdoor toys. Vacation time would not be com- 
plete without a jumping rope, and how much 
nicer are the ones with brightly decorated handles. 
The cutting and painting of window wedges is an 
interesting woodwork problem for June, and can 
utilize cigar box wood. These can be taken to 
the summer cottage, an interesting example of 
what the school can contribute to the home. 
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CIRCUS BALLOONS HELP US DRAW AND COLOR 
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SIMPLIFIED DESIGN USING FIGURES AND SCRIPT 


Any script letter or number may be sketched into triangular space, at any suitable. 
angle. 


1. Draw or cut a large triangle of paper. Mark margins on all sides. 
Draw in letter or number. Double your lines. 
folded line or margin line must be erased. 


2. Fold paper and trace lines through from right half to left half, at window, or by 
rubbing paper with dull knife handle. 


3. Erase all intersecting or connecting lines. 


Fold in center. 
Whatever parts of letter extend over 


This completes the design for application as corner decorations to boxes, blotter corners, 
and other crafts. For tile design, cut off lines A-B and C-D. Take a square of drawing 
paper the size of line D-B. 

4. Draw in diagonal lines lightly. 
with paper clips while tracing. 


design will look very elaborate especially when colors are introduced. Use large triangle 
and wide margins for younger pupils’ work. 


Fit sketch into sections for tracing. Secure 
Color completed work with paints or crayons. The 


DEVELOPED FROM NUMBER &. THIS METHOD OF NDESIGN- 
ING 1S VERY EASY AND MOST FASCINATING. MOUNT 


FINISHED WORK. LOUISE. D. TESSIN 
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A STENCILED COLOR SCALE 


Draw a 5” circle on 6” x 9” paper. 


Mark into sixths as shown in pattern below. 


Place stencil pattern over circle so B and C are upon similar points on circle. Color 
through stencil with crayon, each new section a new color—red, orange, yellow, green, 
blue and violet. 

Wipe crayon particles off each time before using a new section. 


coe VO CUT «os 

DRAW A LINE CLOSE TO 
BASE OF SCRATCH PAPER. 

MARK CENTER AND DRAW 
ARC 22 INCHES RADIUS. 

DIVIDE INTO SECTIONS. 
AO = AB... % OF COMPLETE 
CIRCLE. 

MARK LINES BO & CO, 

CUT SEMI! CIRCLE ON 
OUTLINES. FOLD IN 
CENTER AT E. 

CUT SIMPLE DESIGN 
INSIOE SECTION BEO. 


LOVISE.D.TESSIN 


ORIGINAL SIZE 


| | 


3x3 
PATTERN 


DRAWING A BOX 


Draw a square G-A-B-H, by tracing around cardboard pattern. 

Draw another square overlapping first and with base C-D parallel 
to A-B. Connect corners. 

Trace around square again for lid of box which joins box at E-F. 

Next sketch in head of Jumping-Jack. Add spring. Decorate 
box with gay motif or colored borders. ; 

The box should be bright inside. Notice the difference in shades of 
color on sides. The border designs may be applied to many kinds of 
art work and are simple to develop. 


Lovire€eé. BD. TESSIN 
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JUNE JUMPING ROPES,jNEED GAY,HANDLES 


PLACE A RULER 
OVER HANDLE 
AND MAKE A 
SUCCESSION 
OF SMALL 
MARKS TO 
BE 
CONNEC- 
TED 
LATER. 


SLIP HANDLE OVER 
THIN STICK OR PENCIL 


AND START PAINTING THREADS 
MAY BE TIED 


OVER HANDLE 


TO DIVIDE SURFACE 
INTO 4™ OR 35RD 


DIVISIONS. TRACE 
Wooden handles such as these can ALONG THREAD WITH 
PENCIL TO LOCATE THESE 

be had at small cost from any mill. ON HANDLE. 
After developing the design on paper, 
sketch it in pencil on handle. 

Paint in oil paints and finish with coat 
of shellac or varnish. If painted in 
colored enamels, or tube oil paints 
mixed with white household enamel, no 


other finish is required. 


Tie string to end of rope smeared with 
glue and pull into handle (A), or tie 


THAN GREATEST DIAMETER OF HANDLE. MARK 
knot at end of rope (B). CIRCUMFERENCE INTO EQUAL PARTS. CUT 
OUT CIRCLE. SLIP HANDLE THROUGH. 
FROM THIS HORIZONTAL LINES ,ANO POINTS 
FOR VERTICAL LINES CAN BE LOCATED. 


DRAW ACIRCLE WITH DIAMETER SMALLER 
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WHEN WE FURNISH THE SUMMER COTTAGE 


LOVISE.D. TE SSIN 


Cut designs from soft wood or cigar box wood. Stain the wedge brown with wood 
stain, or brown oil paint mixed with gasoline or turpentine. 


The wedge may be painted to match the window frame or predominant color of the 
room. Paint design with oil paints and finish with coat of shellac. If painted in 
enamels, or tube oil paints mixed with white household enamel, no other finish is needed. 
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PROGRAMM 
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JOHN.L. 
SHEARERS 
SCHOOL 


SUT TER 
JUNIOR HIGH 


a2 
The graduation program covers should be made of 6” 
So Z 9” tinted construction paper. _ The corners may be cut 
slightly rounded. After determining on borders and 
wn on. 0 e panel lines, and the size of lettering, paint in the same 
MORE 


secure 


with transparent or poster paint and a fine brush; or, 
better yet, with Speed Ball or lettering pen. These are 


very inexpensive and can be used for many purposes. 
° They speed up the work and give all the lines an accurate, 
é even width. Sticks sharpened down to a dull, flat point 
é will serve almost as well as a pen. For the primary 
grades it will be best to use crayon for coloring. The 
size of program shown allows for a folded sheet of typing 
er paper for inside pages. 
ROTH MAKES OF PENS 
COME IN ROUND POINTS 


AND SHARP FLAT Points 


OCF VARIOUS SIZES. 
LOVISE.O.TESSIN —_, 
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Design by Fanny L. Warren 
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Children of America 


THE MODERNS 
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FOR THE) JUNE BLACKBOARD Design by G. Eleanor Shaw 
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How Stone Came 


Adapted from an Indian Legend 


INCE upon a time, in the days when more 
animals than men lived upon our earth, 
there were no roads. There was no need 
for roads because the mountains, valleys 
and hills were smooth and easy to travel. 

Trees grew tall and straight and at equal distances 
one from another, with smooth paths made by 
many feet between. Little winding paths made 
by the feet of Chipmunk and Hare. Wider 
straight paths made by the Runners, Fox, Wolf 
and Deer. Broad hard-beaten paths made by 
Buffaloes who were the leaders of the tribes of the 
West. One Great Buffalo was a magician with 
the power of turning anything into the form he 
wished it to have. This power he had from 
water. He would have this power of changing 
the forms of the earth into what he wished as 
long as he drank water from one spring that 
bubbled and sang at the foot of a mighty moun- 
tain. The mountain and Great Buffalo knew one 
another well, for Great Buffalo had come to the 
spring to drink for many seasons. 

In those days the mountain was made of earth, 
smooth to climb and beautiful with flowers and 
grass growing upon it, even as far as the peak. 
But there came a time when it had a wish to be 
different and spoke of this wish to Great Buffalo. 

“Change me, Great Buffalo, into a differ- 
ent form,” sighed the mountain through its 
forests. “I want to be so hard and high 
that nothing can climb me.” 

“That shall be done,” 
replied Great Buffalo and he 
changed the mountain to 
stone. “You 
are now so hard 
that men will 
want to break 
you,” said Great 
Buffalo. ‘Your 


sides are so smooth that no one will be able to 
climb you, but I have given you a share of my 
power. As long as you remain unbroken you 
may change your form at your will.” So the 
mountain that was now stone, hard, smooth and 
high, was for many seasons unbroken and no 
travelers crossed it. 7 

On this side there were no Indians, but Great 
Buffalo had heard of men who built their fires, 
hunted and killed animals on the other side of 
the mountain. He decided to cross and see if 
he could not make friends with these Indians. 
They might be taught how to get food and 
clothing some other way than by killing, so Great 
Buffalo started up the mountain, his feet making 
a hard road along the steep sides, and he came 
to the top and went down the far side. There 
he found a stream of water with a wigwam 
built beside it. In the wigwam lived a little 
Indian boy with his grandmother, a wrinkled old 
squaw who loved the boy more than anything else 
on the earth. When this Indian boy saw Great 
Buffalo coming tramp, tramp with his great 
feet down the side of the mountain’ which had 
not been crossed in many seasons, when he heard 
the stories of Chipmunk and Hare, of the Runners, 
Fox, Wolf and Deer, and of the Road-makers, the 
Buffaloes, that Great Buffalo told, the boy was 
charmed. He promised never to kill and in 
return Great Buffalo promised to change the 
Indian boy and his grandmother 
into any form they wished. 

“T would be a_ swift runner,” 
said the boy. 

“IT would be 
changed so that 
I may follow 
and keep close 
beside this little 
grandson whom 
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So Great 


I love,” begged the grandmother. 
Buffalo took the little boy and his grandmother 
with him to the other side of the mountain by 


way of the road he had made. There the little 
boy was trained by the Buffaloes to be straight, 
slender, strong of muscle and of mighty strength. 
He was the swiftest runner among men. The 
grandmother was changed by Great Buffalo into 
the wind so that she could follow the Indian boy 
wherever and as far as he ran. 

The boy became a man, fleet of foot and with 
the wind always with him to sing of courage in his 
ears and push him if he ever became weary 
on his track. And the Great Buffalo let him go 
home at last to his own people on the far side of 
the mountain where he was welcomed and given 
a wigwam beside the stream of water and made 
chief of his tribe. He found his people still hunt- 
ing and killing buffalo for food and clothing, so 
he, too, killed. News that he had broken his 
word came to the Great Buffalo and he fell into a 
rage. 

“The boy whom I trained to be a runner has 
become a killer,”’ he roared. “He shall be pun- 
ished. Heand all his people shall be changed into 
grass and become food for the animals they would 
kill.” 

But when Great Buffalo tried to change the 
Indians into grass he could not. When he was 
on the far side of the mountain he had drunk of 
the stream that flowed there. His power came 
from water, but he had drunk from the wrong 
water. His power was gone. So he went to 
the mountain. 
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“The Indian boy whom I trained to be the 
swiftest runner upon earth has broken his word,”’ 
Great Buffalo told the mountain. ‘He is leading 
his tribe in killing my people. I would change 
him and all his tribe into grass of the field to be 
food for us, but I have drunk of the wrong water. 
My power is gone. Will you help me?” 


The mountain thought a long time. Then it 
spoke with a loud voice like a storm breaking a 
forest. ‘TI will ask the trees to grow more thickly 
and entangle themselves on my sides,” said the 
mountain. “I will break my stone into great 
and small bits that will block the paths the ani- 
mals have made and make it hard for men to 
travel. I will make deep cracks over which they 
shall not be able to pass.’’ 


So the mountain broke itself into many pieces 
and scattered the rocks and stones and pebbles all 
over the earth where there had been paths worn 
by the feet of animals making journeys. The 
trees grew closer together to hide the animals and 
keep back men. The bushes and vines tangled 
themselves so that men could not pass. So the 
Great Buffalo had his will with the killers. 


This is the story Indians tell their children of 
the days when there were no roads. But men. 
conquered the stones and used them for building 
their roads and for making the walls of cities and 
for bridges. The Great Buffalo wanders alone 
in the places where the Indians used to live, his 
magic gone, but he is no longer afraid of the 
killer. And the mountain, too, in the hands 
of the stone cutter, has lost its power. 


Tenting 


By ELEANOR VERDERY SLOAN - 


NE day Tommy’s Daddy said to Tommy, 
Y) “How would you like to come with me 


and spend a night in a tent?” 

Tommy opened his eyes wide. 
so wide. 

“A real tent?” he asked his Daddy. 

“A whole night?” he asked his Daddy. 

And his Daddy answered yes both times. A 
real tent. A whole night. 

The tent belonged to a friend of Daddy’s. 
The friend had said Daddy and Tommy might 
spend a night in it. 

So Mother took a suitcase. And she put in the 
suitcase pajamas for Daddy and pajamas for 
Tommy. A hairbrush for Daddy and a hair- 


Ever 


brush for Tommy. A toothbrush for Daddy and 
a toothbrush for Tommy. Two towels. A piece 
of soap. And that was all she put in the suitcase. 
Then she made a big package of food,—bread and 
butter and eggs and bacon and salt and matches 
and a bottle of milk. She did not forget anything. 
Then she gave the suitcase to Daddy and the 
package to Tommy and she stood on the top step 
of the porch and waved good-bye to them both. 
The tent was as brown as the road. Even 
browner. It stood way off in a field. Tommy 
and Daddy could see it long before they reached 
the little gate in the stone wall. First they could 
see the brown point, the very top of the tent 
pricking into the sky. Then they could see the 
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brown sides of the tent sweeping down to the 
ground. The little gate in the stone wall led into 
one field. But the tent stood in a second field. 
After crossing the first field, Tommy and Daddy 
climbed a fence. Then they were in the second 
field. The very field the tent was in. 

All the time, as Tommy and his Daddy came 
nearer and nearer, the tent grew bigger and bigger. 
By the time they were quite close, it seemed to 
reach right up into the sky like a smooth steep 
cliff; to brush the clouds like a great brown 
wing. ‘Tommy stood and looked and looked at it. 
All around it lay the field—a field with daisies in 
it. The daisies and the tall feathery grasses 
clustered about the tent nodding and swaying 
in the breeze. Long tight ropes held the tent to 
pegs in the ground. It filled up in th? breeze like 
a balloon, eager but anchored. 

“Look, Daddy,” said Tommy, ‘“‘the bottom of 
the tent is in the daisies and the top of the tent 
is in the clouds.” 

“Let’s see what is inside,” said Daddy. 

Tommy noticed a hole in the middle of one 
side of the tent. It must be the door. He went 
and looked in. 

“My!” he said. ‘“‘What a funny place!” 

“My!” hesaid again. ‘Sleep there! Shall we?” 

He pointed to two beds, two funny cross- 
legged beds on the short grass inside the tent. 

Father laughed. And Tommy laughed. They 
could not help laughing when they thought of 
sleeping in such a place on such beds. 

“Supper first,” said Daddy. 

So they undid the package Mother had made 
and took out the bread and butter and eggs and 
bacon and salt and matches and the bottle of 
milk. She had not forgotten anything. 

A big box stood on two pieces of wood between 
the beds. Tommy soon saw that box was very 
important. It held so many necessary things. 

First there came out of it a saucepan, then a 
funny little round box that burned as soon as 
Daddy put a match to it. That made the fire 
under the saucepan so they could cook their bacon 
and eggs. 

My, how good bacon and eggs tasted cooked 
in that saucepan right out of doors in front of the 
tent. Daddy gave Tommy a paper plate and a 
spoon to eat with. They came out of the big 
box, too. 

After supper Daddy said, ‘““Now we must get 
water.” 

“Where?” asked Tommy. 

“Bring that pail over there and follow me,” 
said Daddy. 

So Tommy took the pail and followed his 
Daddy across the field to a spring. 

They let the pail down into the spring by a 
rope. The cool spring water gurgled into it. 
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The cool spring water dripped away from it in a 
shower as they pulled it up. 

“Oh!” cried Tommy, “TI want a drink now.” 

Back to the tent, trudging across the field, the 
pail between them! Lots heavier now than when 
Tommy carried it down! The cool spring water 
slopped and splashed about. Sometimes on 
Tommy’s feet. But he did not care. 

“Next thing is bed,” said Daddy. He opened 
the big box again and took out woolly blankets. 
Tommy helped to put the warm woolly blankets 
on the two funny cross-legged beds. 

‘“‘And now go brush your teeth out in the daisy 
field,” said Daddy. 

Tommy giggled. He just couldn’t help laugh- 
ing. The tent was sofunny! The beds were so 
funny! Eating outside one’s front door was so 
funny! And brushing one’s teeth in the daisy 
field was just the funniest of all! 

But when he came to getting undressed in the 
tent—that was funnier yet. 

The short grass prickled his bare toes. 

A little breeze blew in at the door. It ruffled 
his hair. 

The tent reached way up over his head, empty, 
except for the pole in the middle. Gay, that tent 
seemed to be somehow, out there in the daisy 
field under the sky. Tommy crawled between 
the warm woolly blankets. He felt gay, too. 

Daddy said, ‘I think we'll roll up this side by 
your bed just a little.” So he rolled up a piece 
of the tent and tied it. It made a loop like part 
of a circle in the dim evening. It let the daisy 
field right in by Tommy’s bed. 

The little breeze danced in, too—gently brushed 
Tommy’s eyelids. A dreadfully sleepy little 
breeze all of a sudden. 

Down by the spring a bullfrog spoke up. 

“Tt isn’t a trunk,” he said, “‘it isn’t a trunk, it 
isn’t a trunk!” 

Such a sleepy breeze! The tent swayed with 
it sleepily. The ropes cree-eaked. The daisies 
in the dark looked like stars fallen out of the sky. 

Such a sle-ee-py br-e-ee-ze! 

“Not trunk, not-a-trunk, notatrunk!” 
croaked the bullfrog. _ 

But Tommy did not hear him—for Tommy was 
far away and fast asleep. 

He slept so soundly that he forgot all about 
where he was. And when he woke up you never 
saw such a surprised little boy! He rubbed his 
eyes. And he rubbed his eyes again. 

There he was, in the funniest bed, between 
warm woolly blankets. And all around him the 


big brown tent swept way up high into a point. 

And the daisies crowded through the big loop 

of a window Daddy had made, crowded right in 

with the sun and the breeze to Tommy’s bed. 
Hark, what was that! 
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Pitter 
bird feet running down the sides of the tent. 


patter, pittery pittery pittery—tittle 
There! Off he went! A robin redbreast flying 
to the near-by tree to sing. 

Tommy sat up in bed. 

“Oh!” he said, “but I like tenting; 
Wake up, Daddy!” 

“And do I brush my teeth in the daisy field 
again?” asked Tommy later. 

‘“‘And shall I take the pail down to the spring 
again?” he asked after they had splashed in last 
night’s water right out in the daisy field! 

Think of taking a morning bath like that! 


I do. 
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“Better than a tub, J think!’ said Tommy. 

And, oh, how hungry he was for his breakfast 
of bread and butter and milk and eggs and 
bacon. 

“Not much of the package to carry back to 
Mother,” said Daddy and Tommy as they ate 
the very last crumb. 

“Just a little salt and a few matches left. 
We couldn’t very well eat them!’ said Daddy and 
Tommy when they got home and handed the 
package to Mother. 

“But, oh, Mother! 
Really you ought to!” 


You ought to live in a tent. 


The Picnic 


By Mitam HAMILL VARNER 


IARLY on a very warm summer day 
‘Di Jimmie White, who was six years old, 
s, | awoke at his home in the city and rubbed 

| the sleep out of his eyes. The sun stream- 

Jing brightly through the open window 
lighted the faces of his two brothers who slept in 
their small white beds beside him. Paul was 
four and Joe just two years old. Jimmie jumped 
out of bed and ran to wake them. 

“Get up, Paul! Wake up, Joe!” he cried. 
“See what a pretty day it is for our picnic.” 

Yes, there was to be a picnic. Mother had 
promised to take the three little boys out to the 
country for the day, where they could wade 
in a brook, run in the woods and watch the birds 
and butterflies. Mother had said that she would 
ask some kind farmer to sell them eggs, and that 
maybe he would let them go to the nests in the 
henhouse and gather the eggs from the very 
place where the hens had laid them. How good 
these fresh eggs would taste for breakfast tomor- 
row morning! 

So Paul and Joe tumbled out of bed and, with the 
exception of Christmas morning, they had never 
dressed themselves with such eagerness and haste. 

As soon as they had finished breakfast, they all 
went out to the kitchen to watch Mother make the 
sandwiches and lay out the other good things to 
eat for the picnic. Jimmie and Paul seated 
themselves at the kitchen table, and Joe sat in 
his high chair as good as could be. Mother let 


Jimmie help wrap the sandwiches neatly in 
waxed paper and Paul put them in the basket. 
Everything looked good enough for kings, even 
Joe’s plain bread and butter, for he was too little 
to eat the food that Jimmie and Paul could have. 

When everything was ready, Mother helped 


the boys to wash their faces and hands again, for 
they had already had their baths, and put on 
their clean suits. Jimmie wore a dark blue 
sailor suit. Paul worea yellow linen suit with a 
starched white collar. Joe wore light blue romp- 
ers with a rabbit made of white cloth on each 
pocket. The boys looked fine for the picnic. 
Mother put their bathing suits in a bag with a 
towel, and got out their kodak. They went 
down to the street and hopped on a ear. 

Soon they were on their way. 

They had not gone many miles when they heard 
a low rumble from the sky. The sound grew 
louder and nearer. “It sounds like a giant 
roaring,” Jimmie said. Then the sun was dark- 
ened and pitter, patter, pitter, raindrops fell upon 
the roof of the car. A thunder storm had over- 
taken the picnic party. 

‘“T am afraid we shall have to go home,”’ Mother 
told the beys. 

It was very hard to bear. Thebrook, the woods, 
the birds and butterflies, the hunting for eggs at a 
farm all gone. A cloud came over the faces of 
Jimmie and Paul and teardrops, like rain, fell from 
Joe’s eyes. Mother was just as sorry. ‘“‘Don’t 
ery, boys,” she said. ‘There will be other fine 
days when we can go again. We will all go home 
together and, who knows, we may find something 
just as pleasant to do there.”’ 

At this thought the sunshine of smiles came out 
on the boys’ faces and they did not seem down- 
hearted at all when they opened the house door 
and walked back to the nursery carrying the lunch 
basket, bathing suits and kodak. 

“Now,” said Mother, ‘‘we’ll have to pretend 
that we are out on the highway driving to the 
country. Get your automobiles!” 


(Continued on page 63) 
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Poems for a Child’s Summer 


Selected by Josephine Bouton 


Summer Skies 
By Watt WHITMAN 


The summer skies are darkly blue, 
The days are still and bright, 

The evening trails her robes of gold 
Through the dim halls of Night. 


The Seamstress 


[June 14, 1777] 
By Carrie O’NEAL 


When Betsy Ross was small like me, 
With dolls, of course, she played, 

Their redingotes, quaint pantalettes 
And black silk aprons made. 


She learned to mend and spin and knit; 
She made a sampler, too 

Oh, I could never, never tell 
Of half that she could do. 


Her tiny hands grew very deft, 
Her fingers very nimble. 

She learned to use with wondrous skill 
Her needle, thread and thimble. 


Then one June day when Congress met 
It gave a sewing-bee, 

And Betsy Ross was asked to make 
Our Flag of Liberty. 


I wonder when I sew and work 
If some day I may be 

Like Betsy Ross—renowned in song 
And famed in history! 


Copyright, The Youth’s Companion 


Away to the River 


By Leroy F. Jackson 


Away to the river, away to the wood, 

While the grasses are green and the berries are good! 
Where the locusts are scraping their fiddles and bows, 
And the bees keep a-coming wherever one goes. 


Oh, it’s off to the river and off to the hills, 

To the land of the bloodroot and wild daffodils, 
With a buttercup blossom to color my chin, 
And a basket of burrs to put sandberries in. 


—From “Peter Patter Book,” by Leroy F. Jackson, 
by permission of Rand McNally & Co., Publishers 


An Old Scotch Riddle 


Come a riddle, come a riddle, come a rote, tote, tote, 
A wee, wee man wi’ a red, red coat. 

A staff in his hand 

An’ a stave in his throat. 

Come a riddle, come a riddle, come a rote, tote, tote. 


The Paddling Pool 
By E. M. Apams 


If you find a paddling pool, 

Dabble your toes to make them cool. 
Splash! Splash! Splash! 

Rick up your feet and scatter the spray. 
Oh, what fun for a bright sunny day! 
Splash! Splash! Splash! 


Copyright, ‘Child Education,’’ London, England 


From a Railway Carriage 


By Rosert Louis STEVENSON 


Faster than fairies, faster than witches, 
Bridges and houses, hedges and ditches; 

And charging along like troops in a battle, 

All through the meadows the horses and cattle: 
All of the sights of the hill and the plain 

Fly as thick as driving rain; 

And ever again, in the wink of an eye, © 
Painted stations whistle by. 


Here is a child who clambers and scrambles, 
All by himself and gathering brambles; 

Here is a tramp who stands and gazes; 

And there is the green for stringing the daisies! 
Here is a cart run away in the road 

Lumping along with man and load; 

And here is a mill and there is a river: 

Each a glimpse and gone forever. 


Seaweed 


By ANNE MacDona.tp 


Come now and listen, little girls, 

Who seek cornelians, garnets, pearls 
Upon the shingled beach; 

Here’s something really quite as rare, 

Long tangles green of mermaid’s hair, 
Drifting within your reach. 


And through the blue glass of the waves 

Float emerald trails from far sea caves, 
For little mermaids, too, 

Are cutting off their lovely hair, 

Since ’tis the fashion, ’way down there, 
To wear it bobb’d like you. 


—Permission of the Author 


A Melody 


By Aurrep, Lorp TENNYSON 


At eve the beetle boometh 
Athwart the thicket lone: 

At noon the wild bee hummeth 
About the moss’d headstone: 

At midnight the moon cometh 
And looketh down alone. 


—From “Claribel’’ 
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Editorially Speaking 


Forthcoming Features in American Childhood 


» EGINNING with September the Maga- 
zine will continue and increase its useful- 
ness as expressed in a letter from one of 
our many thousands of subscribers: “TIT 

~ have been helped by AMERICAN CHILD- 

HOOD more than by any other magazine.”’ 

The following features in addition to many 
others are scheduled to appear: 


ILLUSTRATED ARTICLES: “Health Teaching an 
Objective, Not a Subject,” by Nina B. Lamkin, 
who has organized health teaching programs in 
several city school.systems and is now engaged in 
this work in Greater New York. ‘In an English 
Country School,’’ Beatrice Ensor’s recent lecture 
tour in America gives interest to this account 
of her school at Frensham Heights, Surrey. 
“Building Schoolroom Plays from Stories,” by a 
director of public school dramatics. ‘“‘Home 
Work, For and Against,” by a group of prominent 
school executives, who would bring parents, 
pupils and teachers closer together in school 
progress. ‘“‘Health Program for the Rural 
School,” by Florence A. Sherman, M.D., New 
York State Medical Inspector of Schools. ‘The 
Kindergarten Newspaper,” an account of a pro- 
ject in language by Iva Chapman, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Kindergarten-Primary Education, Texas 
State College for Women. ‘Creative Art in the 
Schoolroom,” by Lucie M. Koch, whose art 
work shop in a public elementary school is 
attracting attention similar to that inspired by 
Professor Cizeck’s Viennese children’s classes. 
“Children’s Community Gardens,’ from home 
yards to city market booths in Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

MetTuHop FoR Every ScHooLroom: From the 
kindergarten through the elementary 


school 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD will continue the unique 
plan of presenting up-to-the-minute courses of 
study from the curriculum revisions of the most 
progressive public school systems. 

ART IN CuiLpHOOD: Louise D. Tessin will fill 
seven pages each month with practical, delightful 
problems in art and crafts. She will offer line, 


flower and fruit designs created in many different 
methods for schoolroom correlation through les- 
sons in stenciling, color and paper cutting, simple 
book-binding, health calendars, posters, the devel- 
opment of rosettes, harvest basket designs and 
wood-cutting problems. There will be a Thanks- 
giving turkey, Halloween motifs, masks, jolly 
pumpkins, jovial Santa’s for booklets and posters, 
and many simple Christmas suggestions. Look- 
ing forward to the early months of 1929, there 
are more than a dozen new valentine problems, 
fascinating Easter chicks, and art lessons relating 
to patriotic and spring themes. 

MENTAL.HYGIENE IN CHILDHOOD: Some of the 
most noted specialists in the behavior problems of’ 
school and home will present their constructive 
help in the Magazine. Among our contributors 
will be Walter Béran Wolfe, student in Vienna of 
Alfred Adler and translator of his book, ‘‘Under- 
standing Human Beings’; Ernest R. Groves, 
Professor of Sociology, Boston University; Doug- 
las A. Thom, M.D., Director Habit Clinics, 
Boston, and Ralph T. Truitt, M.D., National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene, New York City. 

PARENTAL Epucation: The growing number of 
parents who follow their children’s school life 
through the Magazine will be helped by outlines 
in child study from the newly established depart- 
ment of Parental Education, Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia, and ‘‘Habit Formation’? by William H. 
Pyle, Director of the Detroit Teachers College 
Children’s Clinic. 

BEsT STORIES FOR SCHOOL AND HoME TELLING: 
By Miriam Clark Potter, Eleanor Verdery Sloan, 
Mary Graham Bonner and Carolyn Sherwin 
Bailey. There will be so many carefully selected 
stories that they will give you a book-size collec- 
tion by the end of the year. 

Pictures Every CHILp SHOULD Know: One 
great picture painted by a master will be printed 
as a frontispiece and in small reproductions 
each month with descriptive text for making it a 
part of childhood’s artistic inheritance. 


Sources OF INFORMATION ON PLAY AND RECREATION. 
By Marguerita P. Williams. Revised and Enlarged 


Edition. 94 pages. Russell Sage Foundation, New York. 
$1.00. 


HE idea about which this compilation of 

references is edited is an important one in 
education. The aim of the revised and expanded 
bibliography on play is to offer teachers and 
recreation leaders a fairly comprehensive list 
of the more important and readily available books, 
pamphlets, reports and articles dealing with the 
many phases of recreation that it may serve 
as a practical source book on these topics. 
The bibliography also lists the leading American 
organizations and magazines in this field. The 
book should be in the hands of everyone who 
believes in the social and educational value of 
organized play in the life of children. 


Firry NumsBer Games. By A. E. Semple. 126 pages. 
Beckley-Cardy Company, Chicago. $0.86. 


Some Lirrte Ptays anD How to Act THem. By Mary E. 
Whitney. Illustrated. 156 pages. Beckley-Cardy Com- 
pany, Chicago. $0.90. 

Tue Courtesy Boox. By Nancy Dunlea. Iilustrated. 
128 pages, Beckley-Cardy Company, Chicago. $0.76. 


EADING in the modern school is not for 

sentence, word and phrase mastery alone 
but for content. The three new supplementary 
books in elementary school reading listed here 
are good examples of correlation with the other 
subjects of the curriculum. Their vocabulary 
and silent reading tests are those of all the best 
supplementary readers being written now with an 
appeal to fourth and fifth grade pupils, but 
the content helps with arithmetic, in char- 
acter training, and in the school arts 
through dramatization. 

The “Number Games” take their 
impulse from the child’s most 
‘Interesting activities, color- 
‘ing, paper cutting and con- 
struction. child 
reads the directions for 
each problem, 
its object and 


the accompanying ‘‘something to do.” He then 

proceeds with the project which has involved not 

only reading, test and drill in the four arithmetical 
processes, but self-checking. The games are 
short and interesting, ‘“Apple Orchard,” ‘‘Candy 

Store,” ‘Telephone Exchange,” “The Organ 

Grinder,” “Punch the Time Clock” and ‘“Auto- 

mobile Race” being among the many included. 
The small plays that fill Miss Whitney’s book 

are to be read and acted by the children without 
suggestion other than that of ifterest and encour- 
agement on the part of the teacher. They follow 
in theme the child’s year and his store of fables 
and fairy tales. ‘““The Courtesy Book,” through 
short, inspirational chapters with pictures, helps 
in changing the school barbarian to the mannerly 
young person society needs, never so much as as 
present when an emphasis upon freedom has 
made us lose sight of the charm bred by unselfish- 
ness in human contacts. 

THE ProGREsSIVE Primary TEACHER. By Martin J. 
Stormzand and Jane W. McKee. Illustrated. 352 pages. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. $2.40. 

| oorbed parts of the public school system have 

experienced amore profound change in direction 
and purpose and methods of work, during the 
past quarter of a century, than have the primary 
grades. The child-study movement of the nine- 
ties, the further study of individual differences 
which characterized the first decade of the present 
century, and the rise of intelligence studies which 
marked the second decade, have all combined to 
change materially our conception of the child 
and of the method of teaching him during the 
early years of his school life. This shift 
in premise has called alike for different 
instructional methods, radical reorganiza- 
tions in the content of instruction, 
and a new type of schoolroom and 
instructional equipment. The result 
has been that snaany primary teach- 
ers find themselves today somewhat at 

| a loss to know just how best 
to organize and carry 
on their 
instruction. 
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“The Progressive Primary Teacher’ has been 
prepared by Professor Stormzand of Occidental 
College and Miss McKee, Professor of Education 
and Supervisor of Elementary Education, Uni- 
versity of Southern California, to help solve this 
problem of conflict between modern educational 
theory and current procedure in the primary 
school. The book is divided into three parts. 
Part I deals with the external background—the 
primary room and its equipment—from the point 
of view of the most progressive developments. 
Part II deals with the primary child, the teacher’s 
preparation, and the general problems of manage- 
ment. The chapter on testing and classification, 
especially in the matter of the new vocabulary 
and experience tests, is a distinctive contribution. 
In Part III special methods are taken up, from 
the subject point of view, especially for the work 
in reading, in number work, in handwork and 
play, and in language development. Problems of 
classroom management and of the psychological 
background have been woven in with the dis- 
cussion of curriculum and method, and many 
tried teaching devices have been shown and their 
use discussed. 

The book is recommended by practical useful- 
ness to the classroom teacher and as a text in 
normal schools and graduate schools of education. 
HovusEHOLD Piays FOR YOUNG By Virginia 

Olcott. Illustrated in color and black and white. 275 

pages. Dodd, Mead and Company, New York. §&2.00. 

LAYING about everyday things tinges child- 

life with rare vision and understanding. Real- 
izing the importance in education of children’s 
early instinct to “‘play house” and “‘play school,”’ 
Virginia Olcott has given us a book in which 
dramatizations fill the players with the spirit 
of world progress as expressed in modern inven- 
tion and use of the ordinary household equip- 
ment. The book is a step forward in our teach- 
ing of social science; it takes boys and girls 
behind the scenes of the drama of life before 
discovery, industry and commerce had perfected 
the home. Weaving, building, the making of 
cooking utensils, the secrets of healing herbs, 
dyeing, baking, are presented in terms of drama 
for reading or schoolroom acting. 

As in her recent ‘‘Industrial Plays,’’ Miss Olcott 
prefaces each play with a story prologue to be told 
or read to the cast, thus combining facts with the 
imaginative treatment of the theme. ‘The Story 
of the Rainbow Robe,” which has to do with the 
development of color through the ages, thus relates 
itself to plant life, primitive spinning and weav- 
ing, insect and ocean life and our great coal indus- 
try of today. ‘The Blue Flower of Home’”’ brings 
flax by way of the mythology of Iceland to our 
home linen shelves and clothespresses. In similar 
fashion boys and girls may impersonate the story 
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of the house, of the kitchen, the mirror that in 
ancient times was thought to reflect the soul, 
imports, medicine and finally the homemaker. 
“Household Plays’ does more than entertain; 
it ties by a magic thread the machine-guided 
home and the earlier one that was guided by 
patient and skilful hands. 


STICKLAYING. THE Ptay-WorkK Series. By Isobel N. 
James. Illustrated. 127 pages. Oxford University 
Press, Oxford, England. (American Branch, New 
York.) $2.00. 


()NE of the former occupations of the kinder- 

gartens is here brought into present-day 
teaching methods, particularly in number work 
in the primary grades and exercises in form pre- 
liminary to drawing. The dise and half-dise are 
used to create more realistic forms. The appara- 
tus can be obtained with little or no expense; 
straight twigs, counting sticks in different length, 
and carefully cut strips of heavy paper will serve 
for the outlines. Cardboard parquetry may be 
used for the dises. ‘The author suggests that it 
would be excellent to dye the dise and sticks black 
and lay out the designs on white backgrounds; 
or a sheet of black cardboard may be used with 
white sticks. Delightful stick pictures are illus- 
trated; furniture of modern design; community 
equipment such as signboards, sentry box, street 
lamp, mail box and railway notices; toys, tools, 
boats and games. When the sticks are combined 
with circles and half circles composition in simple 
illustration with figures is taught. 

A feature of the book is the element of trans- 
formation; each picture has the charming puzzle 
quality of being changed to another one, as: 


Airship. 
(a) Show airship with a differently shaped 
gas-holder. 
(b) Show parachute leaving airship. 


Child on Scooter. 

(a) Child with both feet on running board. 

(b) Child running with scooter at his side. 

(c) Two children on the same scooter. 

(d) Child with one foot on running board and 
the other on the ground, ready for the 
take-off. 

(e) Child in standing position holding scooter. 


As every set of directions is accompanied by 
illustrations, the book is as useful in the child’s 
hands as those of the teacher. 


LirrLe Foix’s Liprary. Twelve Titles. Illustrated in 
color by Mabel Betsy Hill, C. T. Nightingale and Inez 
Hogan. Newson and Company, New York. $2.00. 


TRY books just right for small hands, bound 
stoutly and gay with color from the cover to 
the last page, are packed together in a strong box. 
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This kit of happiness is small enough to be carried 
anywhere a child needs it for company, but large 
in its content of pleasure. The titles include 
“Cat and Mouse Tales,’ “Will and Won’t 
Stories,” ‘Hen-Pen and Her Friends,” ‘‘Little 
Pigs,’ “Can and Can’t Stories,’ “Good Old 
Stories,’ “Going Away from Home,” “Run- 
away Stories,” “Little Kittens,” ‘‘Mother Goose’s 
Children,’ “A B C Rhymes” and ‘‘Game 
Songs.” The type is the same as that used for 
basal reading texts, which gives the set of books 
a place for silent reading in the classroom. 
Questions and answers to be read and interesting 
things to do if one is able to read the directions 
give the “Little Folk’s Library” the touch of 
school contact all children love. 


Witp AnimaL Pers. By William and Irene Finley. 
Illustrated. 311 pages. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. $3.00. 

VER seventy photographic illustrations of 
those animals children love make this book a 
contribution to school and home. The text in 

true-story form makes the pictures even more a 

part of every child’s life. The publishers tell us 

that Mr. Finley has spent so great a part of his 
life in the wild that he feels out of touch with 
civilization. His long service as State biologist 
and game-warden of Oregon gives him a back- 
ground of authority in writing of wilderness life. 

Added to this is his genius for sympathy with our 

furred and feathered brothers which moves him 

to feel that there is only a light barrier between 
those creatures we call wild and the domesticated. 

Some twenty-four of the animals and birds of 
the stories have been the Finley’s own pets. All 
the stories are written with a fine feeling for the 
neighborliness of the wild and a resulting argu- 
ment for the forest sanctuary. Panthers and 
bears, squirrels and the wily opossum, quail, 
moose, armadillo, condor, porcupines, tell us 
their adventures and daily life through Mr. 

Finley’s translation of their language to which he 

adds: ‘““The eternal problems of life relating to 

folks of field and forest are not far different from 
those to be solved among the various races of man. 

They require patient study by trained and sym- 

pathetic experts. Perhaps adjustments may be 

properly made so that nearly all the children of 
the wild can fit into a scheme of mutual better- 
ment.” This point of view puts ‘Wild Animal 

Pets” among the necessary additions to our book- 

shelves. 


Totp Acatn. By Walter de la Mare. 248 pages. Illus- 
trated in color and black and white. Alfred A. Knopf, 
New York. $3.50. 

N this lavish volume Mr. de la Mare has 
clothed the old tales of common folk source in 
rare and glimmering garments woven from the 
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imagination of a poet. Probably ‘‘Cinderella,” 
“The Twelve Dancing Princesses,” ‘Dick Whit- 
tington” and ‘‘Snow-White”’ will clasp hands 
with many generations of children after today’s 
story hours have been forgotten. “The Hare 
and the Hedgehog,” ‘‘Clever Grethel” and ‘‘Molly 
Whuppie” will bring laughter for as many years 
ahead as those past. Their versions in “Told 
Again” are set apart by a fine use of English which 
brings to us the rare essence of the plots. The 
book is also marked by subtle characterization; 
the persons of each story are explained and pic- 
tured in a way children of sophistication will 
understand, and the average child will be charmed 
by. We meet the histrionic hedgehog thus: 

‘Karly one Sunday morning when the cowslips 
were showing their first honey-sweet buds in the 
meadow and the broom was in bloom, a hedgehog 
came to his little door to look out at the weather. 
He stood with arms akimbo, whistling a tune to 
himself—a tune no better and no worse than 
the tunes hedgehogs whistle to themselves on fine 
Sunday mornings. And as he whistled the notion 
came into his head that, before turning in and 
while his wife was washing the children, he might 
take a little walk into the fields and see how his 
young nettles were getting on. For there was a 
tasty beetle lived among the nettles; and no 
nettles, no beetles.’”’ 

Rumplestiltskin’s little house is “as round as a 
molehill, with a roof of reed thatch.” It stands 
“at the parting of the ways where there is a 
mountain and the Fox and the Hare greet each 
other as they pass at dawn.” Awakened, the 
Sleeping Beauty is, ‘as a bud upon its stalk 
suddenly become a flower.’’ Clothing the stories 
children love in good and suitable literary form is 
a contribution to all literature. This we may 
expect unfailingly in Mr. de la Mare’s writings. 


THE Fountain oF Youtu. Stories tobe Told. By Padraic 
Colum. 206 pages. Illustrated. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. $1.75. 

Rep anv Stortss. Edited and illustrated in color by 
Frances Kerr Cook. 128 pages. Albert Whitman and 
Company, Chicago. $1.25. 

TALES OF THE MAYFLOWER CHILDREN. By Pauline Car- 
rington Bouve. 262 pages. Illustrated. Marshall Jones 
Company, Boston. $2.00. 

TORY-TELLING will be stimulated and given 
new spiritual power by these collections. 

They embody universal truth in literary form that 

makes a contribution to the child’s sense of 

beauty; they perform this service in terms of 
interest, and, in the case of Padraic Colum’s 
book, through rare touches of humor and singing 
phrases. 

Mr. Colum brings the art of the master to all his 
writing. His work reflects the days when, ‘“‘the 
story-teller had a language that had not been 
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written down; his words had not been made 
colorless by constant use in books and newspapers; 
he was free to make all kinds of rhymes and chimes 
in the language he used. He told his stories in 
the evening by the light of a candle and a peat 
fire. There were shadows upon the walls around. 
And outside was the silence of the night and the 
countryside.” All this, the dignity and esthetic 
values we lost with the bards, Mr. Colum recreates 
for us in his book. We meet old favorites: ““The 
King of the Cats,” ‘‘Golden Hood,” “‘Kate Mary 
Ellen and the Fairies,” adapted versions of the 
stories of Achilles, Siguard, Odysseus and Arthur; 
but each is given to children with the skill of the 
story-teller, ‘‘carrying over feelings that belong 
to something deeper in us than our external con- 
sciousness.”” The pattern of these stories may be 
familiar, but their telling by Mr. Colum gives a 
new spontaneity to the series of happenings. 

Frances Kerr Cook is an artist who has also the 
ability to bring together good bits of literature 
for children. In her “Red and Gold _ Stories” 
which tell of magic and enchantment, tourna- 
ments and other adventures of yesterday, whose 
lessons are still those of today, she illuminates 
the tales with lavishly colored pictures which 
carry their own message. The tales are true 
fairy stories; kindness, loyalty, perseverence 
and thoughtfulness inhabit the pages with princes, 
castles, and all their joyous background to take 
away the need of moralizing. 

The ‘‘Log of Plymouth” sets down the names of 
a goodly company of children who made the 
perilous voyage to America with their parents. 
Ghost-like little creatures, many of them dying 
their first bleak winter, we have never had the 
privilege of entering into their adventures or see- 
ing them in gallant company with their elders. 
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EDUCATIONAL 


234 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


DECORATIONS for the SCHOOLROOM 
Saves the Busy Teacher Time and Trouble 


Teachers have every minute filled with work and care, and yet there is always one more task 
todo. Decorations for the Schoolroom will prove a real time saver, with its many helpful 
fl, posters, cut-outs, stand-ups, calendars, border designs, etc., besides various designs appropriate 
to the several holidays and seasons 


Price, $1.00 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 


221 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Mrs. Bouve, the author, has done careful research 
among geneological documents for the facts 
around which she weaves her stories. There is so 
little available in history about the children of the 
Mayflower that it was necessary for her to use 
imagination in building plots from the meagre 
material available. Her period extends only to 
the year 1626, as the characters beyond then 
would be too old for her purpose, that of creating 
historic atmosphere for bringing to the attention 
of today’s childhood the courage in hardship of 
the Pilgrim children. This purpose Mrs. Bouve 
has accomplished well. 


International Kindergarten Union Meets at 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


e\HE thirty-fifth annual meeting of the 
International Kindergarten Union was 
held April 16-20 at Grand Rapids, Michi- 
gan, delegates and members attending 
=) from Maine to Texas, Massachusetts to 
California, and including Miss Anna Lyon Howe, 
founder and for forty years principal of the Glory 
Kindergarten and Training School of Kobe, 
Japan. Miss Howe reports that not only are 
there many Christian kindergartens in Japan 
but native ones as well, both public and private. 
A kindergarten in Japan instead of being housed 
in one room commonly has a building to itself 
with several large rooms, playground and flower 
garden. <A report sent from Russia states that 


kindergartens there have increased during the 
past year from 1,369 to 1,629 and that 85,349 
children are now receiving kindergarten instruc- 
tion under the Soviet government. 

The presiding officers of the convention were as 
Miss Caroline W. Barbour, director of 


follows: 


2510 PRAIRIE AVENUE, CHICAGO 
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kindergarten-primary education at Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Superior, Wisconsin; Miss May Hill of 
Cleveland, who holds a similar position at 
Western Reserve University, first vice-president; 
Miss Evalina Harrington of El Paso, Texas, 
second vice-president; Miss Margaret C. Holmes 
of New York City, recording secretary; Miss 
Bertha M. Barwis of Trenton, N. J., correspond- 
ing secretary and treasurer; Miss Luverne Crab- 
tree of Washington, executive secretary. 
Members of this official board were guests of 
honor at an informal tea given by the Grand 
Rapids Kindergarten Club at the Women’s 
City Club and responded with brief taiks to their 
introduction to local kindergartners. Miss 
Natalie Haskins, president of the club, presided; 
an address of welcome was given by Superintend- 
ent Leslie A. Butler, and speakers were introduced 
by Miss Annie J. Blanchard, supervisor of kinder- 
gartens, first and second grades in the city schools. 
Reports of committee activities were given at 
the opening meeting April 16. These had to do 
with literature for kindergarten and primary 
grades, parental education, home vocabulary 
study, foreign correspondence, supervision and 
teacher training. Miss Frances Kern of the 
Literature Committee told in detail the results 
of a questionnaire sent out in compiling the 


“Selected List of Poetry and Stories’? which has 
just been issued by the International Kinder- 
garten Union. A second similar study is to be 


_ made next year, which it is hoped will result in a 


more complete list of approved stories and verse 
for the kindergarten, first and second grades. 
Mrs. Madeline D. Horn of the Home Vocabulary 
Study Committee reported that the five-year-old 
child has an average of 2,500 words at his com- 
mand for use in expressing himself. This figure 
is the result of comparing the home and school 
vocabularies of many children. 

Miss Lucy Wheelock was given an enthusiastic 
ovation upon her rendering of the report of the 
Committee of Nineteen. This year is the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the founding of this Commit- 
tee. Miss Wheelock was chairman from 1903 to 
1909 and was succeeded by Miss Annie Laws, who 
was chairman up to the time of her death last 
year. At a preliminary meeting it was decided 
to publish a book or bulletin giving the record 
of the growth of the International Kindergarten 
Union, together with data and personal accounts 
of the development of the kindergarten as experi- 
enced by the Committee of Nineteen. Miss 
Caroline Aborn of Boston was appointed historian 
and editor of the memorial work. 

At the formal opening of the Convention, April 


“Give us liberty” — 


say the wriggling little fingers learning to write— 


you give them liberty with 


DIXON’S 
BEGINNER’S 
PENCIL 


Liberal free sample offer: The Beginner’s Packet, 


free, to primary teachers seeking the most scientific 


writing materials. 


School Bureau—Pencil Sales Dept. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 7 7 


JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 
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sixteenth, at the Fountain Street Baptist Church, 
an attendance of over two thousand was assured. 
The main address was made by Dr. Louis A. 
Pechstein, Dean of School of Education, Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati. 

Taking his theme, ““The Streets of the City,” 
from a Scripture text, Dr. Pechstein explained 
that the city he had in mind was the spiritual one 
to be attained by character building. 

“How,” asked Dr. Pechstein, “‘are we to get 
children interested in building that spiritual city, 
that new Jerusalem, each for himself? Fortu- 
nately we are not without the contributions of the 
past. Nature, first of all, has given the child the 
capacity to grow and expand. 

Society, next to nature, has done much to make 
it possible for the child to grow. It has given 
him his place in society through which he develops 
his social self. Since the dawn of society social 
inheritance has been preparing for him with the 
institutional contributions society makes to his 
life. In the education of man for character, the 
spirit of the kindergarten, the feeling of being 
shoulder to shoulder in a common task, the 
equality, the trust that each child will do his best 
and so doing find and express himself, is needed,” 
Dr. Pechstein declared in conclusion, “‘not only in 
the kindergarten, but for all life and human 
association.” ' 


Professor Patty Smith Hill of Columbia Uni- 
versity, in speaking on teacher supervision and 
guidance, scored the tendency to separate ideals 
and practice as widely as she declared is 
often done in the American school system. The 
remedy, she asserted, lies in more co-operation 
between the administrative and teaching forces 
of the public schools and the faculties in normal 
schools and colleges. 


“Such a separation between practice and ideals 
is dangerous,” said Professor Hill. ‘‘As long as 
we send teachers to normal schools and those in 
the normal schools set up a barrier between 
things as they are and things as they ought to be 
we shall tend to forget that there is a road between 
the two over which we all must pass.”’ Bringing 
in public school supervisors and superintendents 
to teach occasional courses in normal schools, 
sending of normal school students to observe in 
public school systems and to do practice teaching 
there as well as under the laboratory conditions of 
the normal school practice room will help to 
harmonize this situation, Professor Hill believes. 

Organized visiting in the Grand Rapids Schools 
was arranged for Tuesday, April 16. Groups of 
twenty-five attended the school selected to 
observe a special type of curriculum activity. 
Immediately following the observation oppor- 
tunity for conferences and discussion with a group 
leader was given. The kinds of school activities 


THE LARGEST SCHOOL SUPPLY 
HOUSE IN THE MIDDLE WEST 
Offers 


NEW AND ATTRACTIVE MATERIALS 
FOR KINDERGARTEN AND 
PRIMARY GRADES 


BABY BETTY 


Seat Work for Beginners 


A seat work which offers a real oppor- 
tunity for much initiative 
and pupil activity. 


8343 A set of twenty cards size 3x5™%, 
one bearing a picture of Baby Betty, one a 
picture of Billy Boy and the others with 
pictures of articles, many of them in color, 
of clothing and toys associated with these 
two characters. Each card contains three 
sentences relating to the picture it bears. 
The sentences are cut apart and the equiv- 
alent of two cards with two related pictures 
given to a pupil to be properly assembled. 
As the children work with their cards the 
sentences will be fixed in memory and the 
single words will also be recognized. 


BILLY BOY 

Seat Work for Beginners 
8344 Similar in size and general character 
as the Baby Betty Seat Work described 
above, except that all cards are printed in 
black. 

ow 

Many other attractive seat work items 

in our complete catalog. 

Write for it. 


THOMAS CHARLES CO. 


2249 CALUMET AVENUE 
CHICAGO 
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ATLANTIC CITY 


NEW JERSEY 


Preferred... 


in Summer and all seasons by those who 
know and wish the best upon either the 
American or European Plan. 

Sensible rates withal! 


HILLMAN MANAGEMENT 


When in Washington, visit Harvey’s Restaurant, 11th 
and Pensylviania. Aves. Famous since 1858. 


JUST ISSUED 


| 
ee 
| Historical Song Miniatures 


with 


Stories and Tableaux 


By FLOY LITTLE BARTLETT 
Contains 


i 
i 
SONGS about the great composers, with melodies 
based on themes from their music. 
i 
i 


STORIES about the boyhood of the composers 
and some of the most important things 
they did and 


A Program of Songs, Stories and Tableaux 


“THE CHILDHOOD OF GREAT COMPOSERS ” 
to be presented by little folks 


Complete in one volume. $1.00 Net. 


WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE LEAFLET 


| THE ARTHUR P. SCHMIDT CO. 


BOSTON NEW YORK 
120 Boylston Street 8 West 40th Street 


W Representatives to Solicit Subscrip- 
ANTED: 
e AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


Write for Details _ Highest Commission Paid 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD “PRINGFIELD. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


featured were nature study, social studies includ- 
ing practical arts in nursery school, kindergarten, 
music and rhythm, health activities, arithmetic in 
kindergarten, grades I and II, handwriting and 
work with physically handicapped children. 

“Beginnings in Education” as expressed in 
nursery school and parental education was the 
topic of a day’s discussion, the 17th. Ada Hart 
Arlitt, University of Cincinnati, speaking on 
“Training Leaders in Parental Education,’ named 
a training in general psychology and in child 
psychology, experience with children, and a broad 
general training as among the essentials for those 
who would lead parents to wiser nurture of their 
children. Miss Amy Holster, nursery school 
teacher in Cleveland, described experiences in 
her school with working mothers. These are 
mainly foreign born, and by the use of a simple 
chart which the mother fills out daily, an unusual 
degree of home co-operation is established. Miss 
Clara L. Robinson, School of Education, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, presented the “discussion method” 
as the most effective means of helping parents, 
revealing the educational needs of the home and 
providing for progress in child study. 

She outlined four points in the discussion 
method: 

First. Locate the problems. Find out what 
your group heeds. 

Second. Analyze the problems. 

Third. The study step. The leader advises 
upon reference material bearing upon the prob- 
lems and this, of course, means that the leader 
needs to know the literature in this field; books, 
articles in the magazines and various scientific 
studies along this line. 

Fourth. The solution of the problems or 
decision to suspend conclusions until further light 
on the problems is shown. With solutions, point 
out applications to the various phases of the 
problems. 


This method needs adaptation for the particular 
needs of child study groups and should be supple- 
mented by talks from authorities on child health, 
mental hygiene and child welfare work. 

Other speakers on the preschool program were 
A. H. Hughey, Superintendent of Schools, El 
Paso, Texas, who emphasized the importance of 
establishing health and self-control in the first 
five years of life; Dr. James 8. Plant, Director 
Juvenile Clinic, Trenton, New Jersey, who urged 
upon teachers the need of following present trends 
in the development of behaviorist psychology; 
and Dr. Caroline T. Hedger of the Elizabeth 
McCormick Foundation who gave practical advice 
in establishing early health habits. 


The road to international peace lies through 
childhood education, speakers at the ‘‘World 
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Neighbors” session, held in Park Congregational 
Church the evening of April 18, told the conven- 
tion. Dr. Elizabeth Rotten, director of the 
German section of the New Education Fellow- 
ship, urged the preservation of the spiritual life 
of the child, thus educating not only future 
citizens but human beings conscious of their own 
dignity and able to respect and protect the 
humanity of others. She stressed the kinder- 
garten as a place for the beginnings of co-opera- 
tion and unselfish effort in group work and play. 
Professor Patty Smith Hill, speaking on ‘“‘Prin- 
ciples of Arbitration,” said, “The situation in 
which ‘might makes right’ is only temporary, 
until the weaker party gains strength to take 
away the power. Arbitration is the deferring of 
action until the interested groups have had a 
chance to demonstrate to each other their points 
of view. It is a form of discussion of the mis- 
understanding, the right of each side to be heard 
and an opportunity to substitute reason, reflec- 
tion and deliberation for impulsive action. This 
viewpoint is easily taught during the child’s 
early school life.” Mary Dabney Davis, Nursery- 
Kindergarten-Primary Department, U.S. Bureau 
of Education, quoted statistics, state, national 
and international laws looking toward establishing 
world ideals of neighborliness through the schools. 

“Class Room Learnings in the Nursery-Kinder- 
garten-Primary Field” was the last topie of dis- 
cussion. Miss Agnes Burke, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, expressed the need of a still 
more flexible organization for activities of the 
elementary school in which the teacher takes the 
part of onlooker and leader when the latter 
attitude is needed for the success of the project. 
She gave tests of a worth-while activity: Has it a 
sufficiently long time span? Does it open new 
learning contacts? Does it suggest what to 
do next on the basis of what has been approached 
and the knowledge gained thereby? Miss Theo- 
dosia Hadley, director Nature Study Department, 
Western State College, Kalamazoo, Mich., spoke 
on the value of studying growth through plants 
and pets in the early years. Miss Alice Thorn, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, in speak- 
ing on ‘“‘Creative Music,” cited four types of music 
experience vital to children: Singing. Some form 
of manipulation leading to the use of instruments 
in orchestration. Rhythmic activities in games 
and pantomime. Listening to music for apprecia- 
tion. Miss Olga Adams, the School of Education, 
Chicago University, spoke of the value of group 
play and constructive activities in developing 
right behavior attitudes. 

Delegates’ Day was celebrated by an attendance 
of 1,570, Nebraska winning first prize. At the 
election of officers two new candidates, Sarah 
A. Marble, Worcester, Mass., recording secre- 
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For SCHOOLS and 
KINDERGARTENS 


HE EXPERIENCE of 50 years in manufactur- 

ing and developing the “ACME” Lines of 
School Scissors is your guarantee that ‘‘ACME”’ 
Products are the best in the world. 

We employ several hundred 
expert and skilled cutlers 
(many have been with us over 
fifty years.) This organiza- 
tion takes special interest in 
producing the best high grade 
cast shears and scissors in 
the world. 

Every pair of the several 
hundred thousand scissors we 
ship annually is in- 
spected and tested 
for cutting—and 
they will hold their 
cutting edge. 


Tell us your requirements— 
we have Scissors that will please you 


THE ACME SHEAR COMPANY, Inc. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


Famous since 1874 


STANDARD . | 

CRAYONS A | 

DUSTLESS || 

CRAYON || 

ALWAYS to meet the require- | 
ments of the most 

RELIABLE exacting users 

i 

i 


The difference is in its manufacture. It is free from grit, \] 
smooth writing, even marking, and economical. 


We desire you to prove it to your own satisfaction— 
send for a few samples. 


Standard Crayon Mfg. Co. 
DANVERS, MASS. 
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AWARDED Four MEDALS 


‘The Perry Pictures 


Reproductions of the World’s Great Paintings 


4 


Landseer 


They should be in every school and home. 
Every child should have a collection of them. 
ONE CENT SIZE. 3x3. For 50 or more. 

TWO CENT SIZE. 5%x8. For 25 or more. 

Send 50 Cents for 25 Art Subjects, or 25 for Children. Size 5% x 8. 


Bird Pictures in Natural Colors 
Three Cents Each for 20 or more. {Size 7 x 9. 
Send 75 Cents for 25 Common Birds with a very brief description of each. 
Large Pictures for Framing. Artotypes 
Size 22 x 28 including the margin. $1.00 each for two or more; $1.25 for one. 
Send $2.00 


for “Can’t You Talk?” and “Saved. 
Hand Colored, same size, $3.00 for two;,$2.00 for one. 


Send 15 Cents in coin or stamps for 64 page Catalogue, 
CATALOGUES listing 2250 pictures with 1600 miniature illustrations. 


‘ne Perr Pictur es© Box 32, Malden, Mass. 


Perry Pictures give in glances what volumes of words 
fail to convey. 


ENGRAVING 


MASSASOIT company 


DESIGNERS RETOUCHERS PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS. PHONE. RIVER. 2100 


Specializing 
in Fine Plates for 
School Annuals 
Personal Greeting Cards 
Specially Designed 
Diplomas for 


Private 


and Public Schools 


LET US PICTURE YOUR PRODUCT 


tary, and Frances Kern, Evanston, Ill., treasurer, 
were placed in office, unopposed. The officers 
of the International Kindergaretn Union are 
elected for two years, so these two names were 
the only ones to be balloted on. The 1929 
meeting will probably be held in Rochester, N. Y. 


The Minneapolis Convention 


“Education for Citizenship” is the general 
theme of the program prepared by President 
Cornelia 8. Adair for the sixty-sixth annual con- 
vention of the National Education Association 
to be held in Minneapolis, July 1-6. 

Registration for members and delegates will be 
open Saturday morning, June 30, and preliminary 
meetings of the Association’s Executive Commit- 
tee, Board of Trustees, and Board of Directors 
will be held Friday, June 29. Arrangements have 
been made for special railroad rates of one and 
one-half fares for the round trip as in previous 
years and identification certificates will be distrib- 
uted through the state directors of the Associa- 
tion. Many teachers will take advantage of the 
special rates to tourist points during the summer 
months with stop-overs in Minneapolis which is a 
gateway both to the East and the West. Others 
will spend the weeks following the convention 
attending summer sessions in the great colleges 
and universities near by. 

Exhibits will be in the Exhibit Hall of the new 
Civie Auditorium, whose excellent facilities insure 
an unusually attractive exhibit display. 

The Department of Kindergarten-Primary 
Education has as officers: Eleanor ‘Troxell, 
Kindergarten-Primary Supervisor, Public Schools, 
Kalamazoo, Mich., president; Elizabeth Hall, 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Minneap- 
olis, vice-president; M. Elisabeth Brugger, 
New York City, secretary. The meetings of this 
department will be held July 2 and 3 at 2:00. 
The first session will have to do with the child and 
the community. Mrs. Belle Farley Murray of 
Saginaw, Mich., will speak on “The Child as 
Influenced by the Home.” John E. Anderson, 
Director Institute of Child Welfare, University of 
Minnesota, will make an address and Mrs. Hazel 
King, Trenton, Mich., will speak on “A Project in 
Story-Telling.” The second session will continue 
the same general topic, with addresses by Alice 
Temple, School of Education, University of 
Chicago, and Lydia Youngquist, Winnetka, II. 
A report of the Research Division will be given by 
Jane Roberts, Kindergarten-Primary Supervisor, 
Gary, Ind. 

The annual luncheon will be held Thursday, 
July 5, at the Nicollet Hotel. Miss Stella Wood, 
Principal Kindergarten and Primary Training 
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School, Minneapolis, will speak and Dr. H. E. 
Chamberlain, Director Child Guidance Clinic, 
Minneapolis, will discuss ‘“‘What the Guidance 
Clinic Does for the Child.” 


Summer Classes in Sight Conservation 


Laws appropriating funds for the education of 
handicapped children have been enacted in a 
number of states and the interest in such classes 
is growing in communities throughout the coun- 
try. As the demand for teachers with special 
training for this work is greater than the supply, 
training courses for the teachers of sight-saving 
classes are being offered at several universities. 
This summer the University of Cincinnati 
and the University of Southern California, Los 
Angeles, will offer elementary courses for the 
training of sight-saving class teachers, and the 
University of Chicago will give an advanced 
course, the latter being limited to teachers 
who have had elementary training in this work. 

At the beginning of 1927 Massachusetts had 
in its public schools twenty-eight sight-saving 
classes for children with defective vision. ‘These 
were distributed in fourteen cities, and four more 
cities were making arrangements to open classes. 
The division of the blind of the State Department 
of Education grants $500 yearly to each class and 
supplies every new class with $250 worth of 
equipment. In the whole United States there are 
some 290 sight-saving classes. 

Information concerning the courses may be 
had from the respective universities or from the 
National Society for the Prevention of Blindness, 
370 Seventh Avenue, New York City. 


Nursery Schools and Parent Education 


The Vassar Institute of Euthenics has 
announced the program for its third summer 
session, to be held at Vassar College, June 27 to 
July 27, 1928. The courses of general interest 
include the following subjects: Mental hygiene, 
problems of religious adjustment, child guidance, 
speech defects—their cause and correction, social 
and economic problems of the home, nutrition, 
practical cookery, household technology. Special 
courses for teachers will also be offered in the 
principles of education by Professor Joseph K. 
Hart of the University of Wisconsin; the develop- 
ment of the learning process in the preschool 
child, by Dr. Lovisa Wagoner, Vassar College; 
and the principles of cookery, household manage- 
ment and certain aspects of economics. 


The Washington Child Research Center was 
opened early in February in a comfortable house 
with a large sunny yard well suited to the purpose 
of the center. The efforts of the experiment for 


the present will be devoted to a nursery school 
for approximately twenty children about three 
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No. 14---AFTER THE BATH---Cassatt 


COLOR MINIATURES 


Pictures Every Child Should Know 
214 SUBJECTS 
Price, each, 3 cts. 


In quantity, 2 cts. 


A distinctive collection of painting masterpieces carefully selected 
and reproduced in miniature size (average 3'4 x 44 inches). 

An accurate conception of the original painting is offered to the 
child by the use of faithful color. To study one of these prints is to 
know the original. On each print the title and name of the artist is 
indicated. 


Individual Loose-leaf Picture Study Texts, by T. M. Dillaway, 
Picture Study Manual (Illustrated) by F. H. Collins, 


2 cts. per sheet 
$1.00 


Write for Prospectus and Specimen Prints—Free to Teachers. 


BROWN-ROBERTSON CO., Inc. 
Educational Art Publishers 


AN INVESTIGATION OF PRACTICES 
IN FIRST GRADE ADMISSION 
AND PROMOTION 


By MARY M. REED, Ph.D. 


Instructor in Kindergarten-First Grade Education 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


This study aims to answer the following questions: 


On what basis do children progress from kindergarten to 
first grade and from first grade to second grade ? 


Are the factors used for the admission of children to, and 
the promotion of children from, first grade based on tra- 
ditional administrative procedures or on the findings of 


principles of education which recognize the individual 
differences of children? 


Present practices of public schools and private experi- 
mental schools are examined and evaluated in the light of 
findings of research studies and principles of education. 


CLOTH, $1.50 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Comfortable 
Great Northern 
Hotel 


RAVELERS select the 
Great Northern for its won- 
derful location in Chicago’s 
“loop”’. They return because 
the large comfortable rooms, 
homelike environment, atten- 
tive service, excellent food and 
moderate charges make it an 
ideal hotel. 


400 Newly Furnished Rooms 
$2.50 a day and up 


Sample Rooms 
$4.00, $5.00, $6.00 
$7.00 and $8.00 


WALTER CRAIGHEAD 
Manager 


Dearborn St. from Jackson to Quincy 
New Garage One-Half Block 


GREAT 
icaTEREVOUINS 


rds of Kducation io 
the principal citiea, fend for tll- 
ustrated catalog 40th edition, 
on Silicate wall, roll and revolving 
black bo» rds, slated cloth, biack dia- 
mond slating, book slates, erasers, 
crayons, crayon easels, 
blackboard p!ate In slabs, di videra, 

te black! 


New TOBE BILICAT.. BOOKSLATECO, 


90-23-24 Vesey New York, 
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years of age, to research and to 
consultation with parents. The 
last service will be available both 
toparentsof children in the school 
and to others. The center is 
maintained through the co-oper- 
ation of a number of federal and 
private agencies and has received 
a three-year grant from the Laura 
Spelman Rockefeller Memorial, 
administered for the center bythe 
American Home Economics As- 
sociation. Dr. Mandel Sherman, 
for the last five years psychiatrist 
in the Neuro-Psychiatric Clinic, 
Northwestern University, is di- 


‘rector of the center; associated 


with Dr. Sherman in the nursery 
school is Miss Christine Heinig, a 
former teacher at the Merrill-Pal- 
mer School of Homemaking in 
Detroit and the director of the 
Franklin Street Nursery School 


. in Chicago. 


The Morgan Memorial Day 
Nursery, located in the heart of 
the foreign section of Boston, 
serves as a real “melting pot” 
caring for children of nineteen 
nationalities, many of whom can 
speak no English when they enter. 
The nursery is one of the activi- 
ties of the Morgan Memorial 
Good-Will Industries, and is sup- 
ported by the Morgan Memorial 
Woman’s Auxiliary, made up of 
representatives from churches 
and women’sclubsof Greater Bos- 
ton. During 1927 it cared for 
ninety-nine different children 
from seventy families, with an av- 
erage attendance of forty-seven 
selected from the neediest appli- 
cants. The children are given 
physical examinations by a phy- 
sician, who visits the nursery 
weekly, and a trained nurse is in 
daily attendance. Children with 
habit peculiarities are taken to 
the Boston Habit Clinic for ex- 
amination. A roof playground 
with modern apparatus provides 
opportunity for outdoor exercise. 
Nursery-school and_ kindergar- 
ten teachers are members of the 
staff, and students from the kin- 
dergarten training schools of the 
city assist. Close touch is kept 
with the families by friendly 
visits and mothers’ meetings. 


The Summer Institute of 
Euthenics at Vassar College 
(Continued from page 17) 


the lecturers are apt to find the 
atmosphere quite as exhilarating 
as do the students. 

The questionnaire or ‘“‘heck- 
ling” following the lecture period 
has been made a decided feature 
of the teaching, with the greatly 
increased directness that this 
feature always’ brings to 
adult education. Coming from 
trained students for the most 
part, these questions are singu- 
larly apposite, and serve to 
bridge the gaps that the best of 
teachers are prone to leave in 
presenting familiar and oft- 


‘repeated lectures. 


Interesting as the creation of 
such a course as has just been 
outlined is, to anyone interested 
in the increasing spread of the 
idea of parenthood as a profes- 
sion requiring training, it has a 
very much deeper significance to 
educators who are familiar with 
the past history of Vassar Col- 
lege. Matthew Vassar, its 
founder, was thoroughly con- 
vinced that the brains of women 
were quite capable of compre- 
hending any branch of knowl- 
edge that men could master. In 
this he was ably seconded by 
President Raymond. This 
point, so freely conceded today, 
was then a matter of sharp 
contention. The result has 
been that Vassar has stood 
vigorously for the cultural as 
opposed to the vocational sub- 
ject in every way, and innova- 
tion in vocational trade training 
has been left for experimentation 
to other women’s colleges having 
a different origin. The fact that 
such an institution should place 
parenthood among the cultured 
professions, thus carries with it a 
hopeful note to those who feel 
that it is the highest profession 
open to men as well as to 
women. The Vassar Summer 
Institute of Euthenics is indeed 
proving itself a technical school 
for preparation for this most 
exacting but highly satisfying 
profession. 


The 
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The Project Method in the 
Country School 
(Continued from page 19) 


IV. Types of experiences used. 

Oral discussion of excursions to 
town. 

Individual reports of what the 
groups saw on each excursion. 

Writing sentences in connec- 
tion wii: the excursion. 
The best accounts were pub- 
lished in the local paper. 

Plans drawn for their buildings 
by groups of children. 

Plans submitted for criticism 
by class. 

Proportion of buildings dis- 
cussed. 

Measuring the lumber for the 
window and door spaces, and 
the rooms. 

Constructive experiences in 

sawing, nailing, painting, 
building, weaving rugs, 
papering house and selecting 
suitable and harmonious 
colors for rugs and curtains. 

Learning to cut patterns for 
aprons, using cloth to best 
advantage. 

Making simple stencil designs 
for decorating aprons. 

Modeling chimneys, stoves, 
bathtubs and dishes of clay. 

V. Probable Outcomes. 

Habits and skills. 

Expressing in a clear, con- 
nected way several thoughts 
about the same subject. 

Writing several thoughts 
about the same subject. 

Spelling the necessary words 
to do this. 

A ruler in measuring for build- 
ing and papering. 

Using hammer, nails and saw. 

Papering, weaving and paint- 
ing. 

Selecting harmonious colors. 

Using and caring for tools and 
brushes. 

Saving time and material by 
planning work. 

Working quietly in groups 
with a leader. 

Appreciations and attitudes. 
Joy in creative work in telling 
a story; making decorations 
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for the house and for the 
aprons. 

The values in color; warm and 
cool colors used in the home; 
their selection and applica- 
tion. 

Appreciation of dishes for use 
in home and of clothing; 
how made and how eared for. 

Attitude toward conversation 
about their work. 

New respect for tools. 

Enjoyment in original dis- 
covery. 

Realization of child’s own 
right to citizenship and how 
their home community has 
need of them. 


The Picnic 
(Continued from page 49) 

Jimmie and Paul and Joe each 
got on one of their toy auto- 
mobiles and circled around the 
room. “Honk! Honk!” they 
cried. 

“Here we are,”’ called Mother, 
“‘let’s get out, for we must build 
our farm. Get the blocks!” 

They all sat on the floor, and 
for an hour the boys were busy 
with their blocks, making fences 
and houses and chicken coops 
and putting toy chickens, left 
from Easter, in the coops, and 
candy eggs in the nests. They 
put cows and horses in the 
make-believe pasture, and their 
china pig banks in the pigpens. 
Soon all the animals in the 


nursery, except the circus ani- . 


mals, who of course were not 
suitable on a farm, were in their 
proper places. 

They gathered the eggs and 
had fresh milk in a little bucket 
just as if they had got if from a 
farmer who had milked the cow. 
Then they put the tablecloth on 
the floor and spread out all the 
good things to eat from the 
basket in true picnic style, and 
they even drank the milk that 
they had in the bucket. Every- 
thing tasted better than any- 
thing they had ever eaten before, 
and a little while after luncheon 
Mother let them put on their 


WE. HAVE represented the MILTON BRADLEY 
CoMPANY in above territory for over a quar- 
ter of a century. 


We will mail our catalog ‘‘A’’ listing the com- 
plete line of Bradley Kindergarten Equipment 
and Primary Supplies, any place in this territory, 
upon request. 


Send orders for Bradley Quality Books and sub- 
scriptions for American Childhood, for this terri- 
tory, to address below. 


HOOVER BROTHERS 


922 Oak Street Kansas City, Mo. 


6} 


Why Teachers’ 
Eyes Need Care 


— the light all day; 
subjected to irritating chalk 
dust; correcting papers or do- 
ing research work at night —no 
wonder a Teacher’s EYES so 
often feel Tired, Dulland Heavy. 

A few drops of Murine Night 
and Morning will protect your 
EYES from irritation and keep 
them in a Clear, Bright, 
Healthy Condition. Harmless! 


Write THE MURINE COMPANY 


Dept. 77, Chicago 
for FREE EYE CARE BOOK 


RINE: 
FOR Your 


EYES 


Something new and attractive for your 
Paper Construction Work— 


Butterfly Papers 


Made in twelve color combinations, each sheet 
with different colored surface front and back. 
Made in three sizes. Send for sample book. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO.., Springfield, Mass. 
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bathing suits and they pretended 
that they were bathing in the 
rain and wading in the creek but 
it was really the bathtub. 
Mother took a kodak photo- 
graph of them by time exposure 
so. that they should have a 
picture by whieh to remember 
the day. 

After they had gathered up 
the picnic scraps and put them 
back in the basket, they got on 
their toy automobiles again and 
pretended to drive back to town. 
By that time the sun had come 
out again and the city was cool 
and fresh after being washed 
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in the rain. The make-believe 
picnic had been as much fun as 
the real one. And the réal pic- 
nic was still to come. 


Magic Carpet World Trips 
(Continued from page 23) 


ventures in South America. 
“Up the Mazaruni for Dia- 
monds” by W. J: La Varre has 
even more value to some boys 
and girls because the absorbing 
narrative is real. ‘‘Red Howl- 
ing Monkey” by Helen Tee 
Van also has good material on 
South America. Turning 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 


Kindergarten and Primary 


Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES 


The GEORGE M. HENDRY COMPANY, Ltd. 


Toronto, Ont. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


TEACHERS, WE PLACE YOU IN THE BETTER 


ROCKY MT. TEACHERS "AGENCY. 


) U.S. NATL. BANK BLDG 


WILLIAM RUFFER, Px D.. Mor DENVER, COLO 


BRANCH OFFICE 
LUMBER EXCHANGE 
MINNEAPOLIS. MINN 


Largest Teachers’ Agency in the West. We Enroll Only Normal and College Graduates. 
Photo copies made from original, 25 for $1.50. 
tion, with Laws of Certificatiomof Western States, etc., etc.,’’ 

Every teacher needs it. 


exceptionally low price: 
Card Sewing 
Crayon Work and Painting, $0.70 


Mat Weaving, $0.25 
10 Christmas Cards, $0.40 


E. STEIGER & CO. 


FPPAr 


GIFTS for the Little Ones 


Steiger’s Kindergarten Occupations for the Nursery 


Boxes containing a generous supply of correct kindergarten materia] for one or two children at an 


Chain Bead Stringing, $0.70 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 
Our Kindergarten Catalog, 16th Edition, mailed gratis upon request 


49 Murray St. 
Publishers and Manufacturers of Kindergarten Material 


| THE BEST PENCIL FOR FIRST GRADE 


Copyrighted Booklet, *‘ How to Apply and Secure Promo 


free to members; 50c to non-members. 


Write tocay for enrollment card and information. 


NEW YORK 


EAGLE PENCIL co ( 


Eagle No. 283. Practice Pencil. 


A distinetive pencil for first grade pupils. 


slight pressure. 


Large enough in diameter to minimize the tendency 
toward finger-cramping, yet not heavy or clumsy, 


with a lead soft enough to write with 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY 


703 East 13th Street 


New York 


North, “David Goes to Green- 
land” by David Binney Put- 
nam and “Left on the Labra- 
dor’ by Dillon Wallace both 
thrill with outdoor life and lead 
on to Arctic exploration and 
adventure with its hardships 
and triumphs. And no travel 
club today is complete without 
one air flight. If copies of ‘“‘We’”’ 
by Lindbergh himself are not 
plentiful enough to supply all 
the travelers as rapidly as they 
wish to go, the “Russ Farrell” 
books, four titles by Burtis 
Thompson, will help out. Boys 
and girls like to know that the 
author is an air pilot and his 
craftsmanship is really good. 


Kindergarten Experiences in 
Teaching Reading 


(Continued from page 27) 


Attitudes: 


The pupil desires to retell 
favorite stories especially to 
new audiences. 

Repeats jingles and rhymes 
freely. 

Increases the number of rhymes 
and jingles memorized. 

The pupil begins to tell stories 
and rhymes he has composed. 


Standards of Attainment: 


The pupil should know...and 
enjoy six good stories (mini- 
mum) as difficult as “Three 
Billy Goats Gruff” or ‘“Three 
Bears,” 

The pupil should be able to 
reproduce two or more simple 
stories, 

The pupil should be ablé to 
repeat two or more sl*rt 
poems or rhymes, as: “The 
Daisies,” Frank Dempster 
Shermon, or “Bed in Sum- 
mer,” Robert Louis Steven- 
son. 

The pupil should be able to 
repeat and understand at 


least. ten Mother Goose 
rhymes. 
Note: The Detroit Kindergarten Course 


of Study will be continuéd in the September 
issue of AMERICAN CHILDHOOD, 
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